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CRINOLINA AND ITS HISTORY. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER CRINOLINE. 


We see It stated that crinoline is to be dis-: 
carded from the aristocratic citcles‘of Paris,’ 


and that the empress, who for private reasons’ 
of her own revived hoops, has appeared tn’ 
public without'them. We do not believe the! 
report. We can hardly think that'the ladies 
of this or any other civilized country will’ 
abolish crinoline at the dictation or caprice 
of one individual, even if she is high in social 
rank. To be’ sure all followed her example’ 
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when she adopted hoops, but there-was reason 
for such & course’; for'no atticle’of dress ha» 
been’ asstimed® for’ yedrs that will! compare 
with crinoffne in imparting ‘to a ‘lady’s 
stich gracé and beauty; and ‘to tell them at 
this late day, after ministers have denounced 
it; impatient ‘mén have laughed‘ ab it, and 
young fops have ridiculed it, that it must fallt 
and give place to heavy and chimsy skirts, is 
assuming fearfal responsibility; and for our 
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part we hope that the fairer portion of creation 
will stand firm, and not drop a single spring 
or abate one inch of their crinoline’s circum- 
ference, even if the French court discards it. 
But we commenced this illustrated article 
with the intention of giving a brief history of 
crinoline, from the days of Queen Elizabeth 
to the present time, showing by well executed, 
and authentic engravings, how great has been 
the change and how vast the improvements— 
commenéing with an awkward skirt, and ter- 
minating with a light and graceful affair, that 
will make the bride of eighteen springs blush 
with delight when she thinks how handsome 
was her make-up on her wedding day. But 
seriously, whateyer opinion may be entertain- 


ed regarding crinoline—as to its inordinate 


use, there ought to be but one, and that ‘most 
‘unfavorable—there does not seem to be any 
well-grounded objection to a moderate adop- 
tion of it, especially if it is covered by mate- 
rials which are incombustible from their 
nature or the processes to which they have 
been subjected. It is considered by those 
who understand the matter best, to allow the 
use of sufficiently warm clothing, an€ to pre- 
vent an ungraceful clinging of the clothes to 
the person. At first crinoline was of reason- 
able dimensions ; but it gradually assumed an 
extravagant size; no door was large enough 
to admit that of the queen of Henry IV. of 
France. Large cushions were placed on the 
hips, and various contrivances adopted to give 
enormous dimensions to the female figure. 
The first great epoch of crinoline may be 
considered to have closed at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; but it lingered for 


a long time after, and in the most extravagant. . 


forms, among the burghers’ wives. Hence 
we find that in 1619 the women of Brunswick 
and Luneburg were forbidden to wear “ petti- 
eoats expanded with iron, or by other means” 

Crinoline re-appeared at the close of the 
seventeenth century, accompanied by turreted 
head-dresses, one of which is shown in the 
portrait of the queen of Louis XIV. It was 
then usually made of plaited rushes, or slips 
of whalebone, forming a kind of basket or 
cage; and hence, most probably, it was often 
called a basket and a cage at that time in 
France. Hoops were introduced in England 
about 1700, and, in less than ten years attain- 
ed such proportions as caused the Tatler to 
inveigh against them with all the powers of 
keen and refined satire. The upper hoop, as 
in. our illustration on page 343, was then 
termed a“side hoop,” and expanded at the 
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sides, so as to allow the elbows to rest upan 
it. At this period the ancient Greek and 
Roman characters were represented on the 
stage in peruque and hoops—so completely 
is all sense of appropriateness banished by an 


‘extravagant worship of fashion. In 1745 the 


hoop had attained a size which exceeded al! 
bounds; and the “baskets” of that period 
appear to have excited the irrepressible mirth 
of dramatists and journalists, and the violent 
hostility of preachers. But in spite of all 


» opposition, crinoline in some form or other, 


though diminishing in size, maintained its 
position for long years, and it fell only when 
the throne of the Bourbons was overturned. 
Hoops were used in the English court until 
banished by George IV. 

The fair sex after that was satisfied with 
merely flowing robes until about the end of 
the first quarter of the present century, when 
crinoline again made its appearance—but in 
a stealthy manner; being at first a mere ex- 
pansion of the “bustle. It was in the com- 
mencement very unpretending—only a little 
horsehair (the crinoline properly se called) ; 
then some cane or whalebone in the seams; 
then hoops of cane or wood; finally steel, 
which imparts a power of expansion and an 
elasticity that, the ladies seem to consider, 
leaves nothing to be desired, as far as elegance 
and convenience is concerned. Steel has 
naturally come into general use, for cane, 
whalebone, wood, horsehair and coffee bags 
were found to be too clumsy and heavy for 
ladies’ forms. 

And now, we ask the most inveterate hater 
of crinoline, the man who always snarls when 
it incommodes him in the car, the coach, or 
on the sidewalk, to glance at the four en- 
gravings that illustrate this article, and declare 
that the last is in the best taste, and that 
young ladies who look so well with the mod- 
ern hoop would be extremely foolish to give 
it up at the mere caprice of an empress, even 
if she does set the fashion for the world. Let 
the women of this country stand by their 
hoops, and we pledge our word that as long 
they are worn, all men who have an idea 
the beautiful, the graceful, and poetry of 
dress will sustain them; and what more can 


the 
pay the bills, and some of them are terrible; 
but the single item ef hoop skirts is but a 
trifle compared to the rest of the toilet. Be- 
sides, we fear that if the fair sex discard 
crinoline, they will take up with something 
more expensive. Hence, we advoeate hoops. 
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CRINOLINE AND ITS HISTORY. 


~ “We are the spoiled children of Europe,” 
said a clever Frenchman to me one day. 
“Every nation learns our language, so that 
we do not trouble ourselves to learn theirs.” 


And assuredly the French regard other mod- 


ern tongues pretty much as the Romans did 
those of the conquered barbarians. “Those 
unlucky English !” continued my friend, “they 
eat half their words, and they have no ortho- 
graphy and no grammar!” While even in the 
English quarter of Paris, where all sorts of 
Britisa garments and comestibles may be ob- 
tained, I saw lately announced in a shop in 
Faubourg St Honore, “Currant Gelli, Currant 


former English lodger, who came to Paris 
determined to storm the French language 
a coups de dictionnaire. Keeping that use- 
ful manual perpetually at hand, she used to 
look for the literal translation of each word in 
a phrase, and form her sentences accordingly ; 
and the effort was sometimes very comic. 

One day she told her hostess that she would 
feel much obliged by her placing in her bed- 
room “ une poitrine de calecon,” which lumi- 
nous rendering of “ chest of drawers” was of 
course, Arabic to the poor Frenchwoman. 

A worthy pair of very untravelled Britons 
came over lately to see the sights of Paris ; and 
while doing the lions conscientiously, they 
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Gem.” The announcement, “ English spoken,” 
_keeps the promise to the eye, but generally 
“breaks it to the ear, and the words are an 
enigma to the passing natives. A soldier late- 
ly entered a wine-shop in the window of which 
the above announcement appeared, and asked 
to be served with a glass of English spoken.” 

_ The garcon, as ignorant as his customer, re- 
plied that he was very sorry, but they were 
just out of that particular liqueur. “Then 
what do you mean by advertising ‘ English 
spoken,’ if you have not got it?” quoth the 
soldier, as he went off in a rage. 

The lady of a house where I once | 
told me that she had been sadly mystified b 


arrived in front of the Chamber of Deputies, 
on which is engraved in large letters “Corps 
Legislatif.” 


“ What place is that, my dear ?” inquired the 


lady. 

-“ That,” replied her husband, “is Corps” 
——beginning to read, and pronouncing the 
word “ corpse.” 

“ Ah,” interrupted she, “come away! That 


must be the Morgue, where the dead bodies’ 


are. I would not go in for the world!” 
I remember once playing an international 


game of whist, in which my partner was.a 


young, newly-arrived American, our oppo- 
nents being two French clergymap. As each 
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card. was played, I repeated the same in 


any de to your door, and dey 


French for my. young friend's instruction, do milk dem; and it, cost ver leetle moneys, 
Cinbs happened to be tramps one time, when and it is excellent for de shest.” 


be “ Dame de trefies,” 

I said, as I played the queen of elubs, 

“And that’s what I say too, madame,” re- 
sponded he coolly ; “d— de trefies ” 
One of ovr adversaries, who spoke a. little 
English, hearing us say “ Trump it!” eonceiy- 
ed that it was the mame of a card, and_re- 
marked, from time to time: “ Ah! I have my 
leetle 4hrumpets in my hand?’ sounding the 
th with particular force and pride in his mas- 
tery of that British shibboleth, 


I remember once having to consult a good 


What man meant I could not imagine. 
continued to extol the virtues 


of the “ milk of geese,” the more mystified did 


become, At lepgth his meaning flashed 


upon me. In German, guise is a goat, and 
guias milch is goat’s milk ; 80 the worthy doc- 
tor imagined that of the latter words, “ milly 


of geese” was a most classic rendering. 


Another German physician, prescribed for 
his patient, saying: “ Acid dings will be ver 


bad, but sour dings will be ver goot.” 


“ Doctor,” understand 


BEGINNING OF THE BKIGN OF GEORGE It. 


Jittle German doctor, who was extremely 


proud of his knowledge of our language. - 


Now, his German I understand perfectly, but 
his English was a great mystery. My daugh- 
ter had a bad cough, and I requested him to 
prescribe for her. 

“De Fraulein,” he said, after some consid- 
eration, “must dfink de milk of geese: de 
milk of geese will be very goot for the Fray- 
lein,” 

“Well, doctor,” I said, trying to keep my 
countenance, “I dare say’ it would be good, 
but I’m afraid it would be difficult to procure.” 

“No, no, no; not diffeecoolt at all. You 


do say to the geese to come, and de people 


you. In English, acid and sour have precise 
ly the sate signification ; we say indifferently 
that a lemon is acid, or that a lemon is sour.” - 

“No, no; it is not de same; it is quite was 
anders. Ido tell to you sour is good, and 
acid fs bad.” 

After much altercation, I discovered at last 

that by “sour” he meant “ bitter!” 

The same physician informed me: “ Dat of 
all dings in dis world, de most dangerous for 
de human body was soap.” With some difit- 
culty his patient obtained permission to have 


clean linen. “ But,” said the doetor, a sudden 


thought striking him, “dose sheets, were dey 
wash wid soup?” 
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“ Yes,” I replied, “ of course ; I suppose they 
were.” 

“ Den,” he sald decidedly, “ some one must 
sleep in dem first for two, dree days; dey must 
not be put into a sick person’s bed antil de hu- 
man bedy have breeze drue dem.” 

He tried to enforce the same antisapona- 
ceous rule with respect to articles of personal 
clothing, but there his patient rebei!ed and con- 
trived to indulge in some surreptitious ablution. 

In German, the verb bekommen means to 
get or to receive. One day, a lady asked ‘an 
_ English-speaking German what would be the 
best method of ascending one of the Seven 


“ Ah madame,youhave no cidet in England!” — 
“Pardon me,” I replied; “very excellent 
cider, and in great quantities, is made there.” 
“How!” he exclaimed. “I always thought 
your climate was too bad to allow apples to 
ripen. And how can there be cider without 
apples ?” ; 

Conversing one day with a German Wun 
darzt, or surgeon, I, after the English fashion, 
began by making remarks on the weather. 
“ The winter here is colder than in my coun- 
try,” said. 

“ And where is that ?”—“ Ireland.” 

“Treland!”herepeated. “I shouldhavesaid 
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Mountains. “O,” he replied, “ it is ver easy. 
You do go in de train from Bonn, and you do 
cross de Rhine at Konigswinter, and den you 
do all become donkeys!” 

An advertisement of these animale, for the 
benefit of British tourists, was couched in the 
following terms: “ Pious donkeys can be hired 
here.” In German, the word fromm, applied to 
person, means pious; to an animal, tame, 
gentle. Hence arose the ludicrous blunder. 

Apart from errors of language, the ignorance 
of even well-educated foreigners touching 
everything British, is quite wonderful. Hap- 
pening lately to speak of the cider in Norman- 
dy, a French gentleman said: ‘ 


it was very cold there. Ireland is in Russia.” 

“O no,” Lexclaimed,laughing ; “ I think you 
are mistaken.” Fetching a map of Europe, I 
tried to enlighten him as to the geography of the 
British Isles; but 1 fear with poor success. 

During the Indian mutiny, a young German 
lady, of good family, who wrote Von before 
her name, innocently asked a friend of mine: 
“in what part of Italy is India situated ?” 

A French professor in a university, a man of 
great learning, once asked me whether Cork 
was in the north or south of Ireland. What 
should we think of an educated Englishman 
asking if Marseilles were in the north orsouth 
of France? 
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THE THBEE WISHES. 

There was once a wise emperor who made 
a law, that to every stranger who came to his 
court a fried fish should be served. The ser- 
vants were directed to take notice, if, when the 
stranger had eaten the fish to the bone on 
one side, he turned it over and began on the 
other side. Ifhe did, he was to be immediately 
seized, and on the third day thereafter he was 
to be put todeath. But, by a great stretch of 
imperial clemency, the culprit was permitted 
to utter one wish each day, which the emperor 
pledged himself to grant, provided it was not 
to spare his life. Many had already perished 
in consequence of this edict, when, one day, a 
count and his young son presented themselves 


at court. The fish was served as usual, and 


when the count had removed all the fish from 
one side, he turned it over, and was about to 
commence on the other, when he was suddenly 
seized and thrown into prison, and was told of 
his approaching doom. Sorrow-stricken, the 
count’s young son besought the emperor to 
allow him to die in the room of -his father; a 
favor which the monarch was pleased to ac- 
cord him. The count was accordingly re- 
leased from prison, and his son was thrown 
into his cell in his stead. As soon as this had 
been done, the young man said to his gaolers— 
“You know I have the right to make three 
demands before I die; go and tell the em- 


- peror to send me his daughter, and a priest to 


marry us.” This first demand was not much 
to the emperor's taste, nevertheless he felt 
bound to keep his word, and he therefore 
complied with the request, to which the 
princess had no kind of objection. This 
occurred in the times when kings kept their 
treasuresin a cave, or in a tower set apart 
for the purpose, like the Emperor of Morocco 
in these days; and on the second day of his 
imprisonment the young man demanded the 


king’s treasures. If his first demand was a — 


bold one, the second was not less so; still, an 
emperor’s word is saered,and having made 
the promise, he was forced to keep it; and the 
treasures of gold and silver and jewels were 
placed at the prisoner’s disposal. On getting 
possession of them, he distributed them pro- 
fusely among the courtiers, and soon he had’ 
made a host of friends by his liberality. 

‘The emperor began now to feel exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Unable to sleep, he rose ear- 
ly on the third morning and went, with fear 
in his heart, to the prison to hear what the 
hird wish was to be. 
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. “Now,” said he to -his prisoner, “ tell me 
what your third demand is, that it may be 
granted at once, and you may be hung out of 
hand, for I am tired of your demands.” 

“Sirey’ answered the prisoner, “I have but 
one more favor to request of your majesty, 
which when you have granted, I shall die 
content. It is merely that you will cause the 
eyes of those who saw my father turn the fieh 
over to be put out.” 

_ “ Very good,” replied the emperor, “ your 
demand is but natural, and springs from a 
good heart. Let the be 
he continued, turning to his guards. 

“TI, sire!” cried the chamberlain; “I did 
not see anything—it was the steward.” 

“Let the steward be seized then,” said the 


tee steward protested with tears in 
his eyes, that he had not witnessed anything 
of what had been reported,and said it was 
the butler. The butler declared that he had 
seen nothing of the matter, and that it must 
have been one of the valets. But they pro- 
tested that they were utterly ignorant of what 
had been charged against the count; in short» 
it turned out that nobody could be found who 
had seen the count commit the offence, upon 
which the princess said: 

“T appeal to you, my father, as to another 
Solomon. If nobody saw the offence com- 
mitted, the count cannot be guilty, and my 
husband is innocent,” 

The emperor frowned, and forthwith the 
courtiers began to murmur; then he smiled, 
and immediately their visages became radiant. 

“Let it be so,” said his “majesty; “let 
him live, though Ihave put many a man to 
death for a lighter offence than his. But if 
he is not hung, he is married. mnasdenl 
been done.” 


BARON ACHARD. 

The Paris papers announce the death of 
Baron Achard, one of the oldest generals in 
Europe. A soldier of the first Republic in 
1798, Baron Achard received more than twen- 
ty wounds in the service of France. He fought 
in Prussia and Poland in 1806 and 1807, in 
Austria in 1809, in Russia in 1812, in France 
in 1814 and 18165, in Spain in 1823, and in Af- 
riea in 1880. General Achard was one 
last soldiers of the first empire, and one of the 
oldest generals in Europe, having obtained 
the rank of General of Brigade in 1823, and 
General of Division in 1830. His career was 
an éventful one, and his personal recollections 
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duty; for in 


of his age and numerous wounds, he 


deceased general, taken more than teu years’ was a remarkably well preserved man. 
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OANADA.OWL. 


Owls are easily known by their big round. 


heads, the mannerin which ‘the large .eyes 
* are set in front of the face, and the curious 
circle of stiff feathers which surround the eyes. 
They are almost entirely birds of night, pur- 
suing their prey during the hours of dark- 
ness, and being so greatly incommoded by 
daylight that they are partly blinded by the 


. glare and cannot direct their flight. The 


Canada or Hawk Ow! lives in North America, 
Northern Asia, and Europe. It is common in 
Canada. The food of the Canada Owl con- 
sists chiefly of rats, mice, and insects, during 
the summer months; but in the winter, while 


The robin, from the budding bough, 
Scans the furrows of the plough, 
As the farmer, forth and back, 
Turns the clods, a-fallowed black, 
While the flocking biuebinds call 
To their fellows on the wall. 


Lie the pastures, moist and warm, 
Where the blooms of Apri) storm 
Every hollow, biljpck, space: 
Dandelions’ cheery grace 

Bless the earth in every place, 

Like sweet childhood's gladsome face. 


rate and mice keep within their homes, and 
the insects are as yet in their pupa state, the 
Canada Ow! tarns its attention to birds, and 
will even chase and kill so powerful a bird as 
the ptarmigan. It is a very bold bird, and 
has been known to pounce upon and carry 
away wounded game that has fallen before the 
sportsman’s gun. While chasing the ptarmi- 
gan it follows the course of their migration, 
banging about the flocks and making sad 
“havoc in their numbers. 

Althongh so bold and so successful a hun- 
ter, the Hawk Owl is by no means a large 
bird, being only from fifteen to.seventeen 
inches in length, and therefore not equalling 


When the happy robins sing, 
While the tender flowers, fair, 
Rise and blossom everywhere! © 
What if we were sure that they 
Meant for us a summer gay? 
Estner Kexneru. 
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Anemones, wijh beauty frail, 
Tremble by the meadow rail, 
a Twinkle everywhere in view. 
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the common hen harrier in dimensions. Its 
nest is generally made on the top of a tree, 
and not in the hollow of the trunk as is com- 
monly the case with the owls, which usually 
take possession of a hollow in some dead 


plumage is closer than that of the generality 

of owls, whose feathers are fringed with deli- 

cate downy filaments, for the purpose of 

enabling them to float noiselessly through the 

air, for the Hawk Owl is a swift-winged bird. 
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branch and lay their eggs on the soft decay- 
ing wood, or make their home in a conven- 
lent crevice of some old building. The male 
Hawk Owl is rather less than the female, as 
is the case with most predaceous birds. The 
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Our Canadian neighbors can’t build as con- 
venient or handsome houses as the Yankees, 
but they can excel us in the massive grandeur 
of their churches, the stability and durability 
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of the same always being noted. St. An- 
drew’s Church, of Montreal, is no exception 
to the general rule, for it attracts great atten- 
tion, and is much admired by visitors,  Al- 
though not so large as the Catholic Cathedral, 
yet it is cgnsidered nearly as handsome, in an 
architectural point of view. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

The excellent illustration on page 353 of 
the DoLi.AR is worthy of more 
than a casual glance. It is a splendid repre- 
sentation of the Great Wall of China, that 
stupendous work which has been a marvel 
and a wonder for more than two thousand 
years. It was commenced at the dictation of 
a tyrant who feared that his reign would be 
‘short unless the savage Tartars of the north 
were kept beyond the borders of his empire. 
How many millions of Chinamen were em- 
ployed in the work we cannot state; but tra- 
ditions report that thousands of poorly-fed, 
over-tasked wretches died, while engaged in 
piling up stone and dirt, night and day, with- 
out rest, until the wall was completed—a 
mon:ment of toil, skill and folly. And there 
it stands to this day, usgless, and only regard- 


ed as an object of curiosity by relic-hunters. 
A standard work, in alluding to China and 
the great wall, states: 
“Of so-called fortresses China has not less 
than eleven hundred and ninety-three; but 


- only a few of them are built in a substantial 
manner, and able to withstand a cannonade, 


while the rest consist merely of a common 
wall and ditch. But the great wall (wan-li- 
chang) on the northern frontier of China 
proper is the most gigantic work of defence 
ever erected by man. It was originally built 


as & bulwark against the invasion of the Tar- 
tars, two hundred and fifteen years before 
Christ, but has become useless by the acces- 
sion to the imperial throne of the Mantchou 
dynasty. It is called the myriad-mile wall, 
and runs from a point on the coast of Leao- 
tong, lat. 40° N,, long. 120° 2" in @ wester- 


ly direction to the Yellow River, in lat. 39 1-2 
N., and long. 111 1-2 E., thence to lat.'70 N., 
and again in a northwest direction to its 
termination 99 east and lat. 40 north—mak- 


ing twenty-one degrees of longitude, and 
with its windings.a length of 1250 or 1500 
miles, In some places it is a single rampart, 
in others it has a solid foundation of granite. 
Its height is from fifteen to thirty feet, its 
breadth such that six horsemen may ride 
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abreast upon it. There are brick towers up- 
on it at different intervals, about forty feet 


THE COMMON COOKCHAFER. 

The habits and transformations of the com- 
mon cockchafer of Europe, says Harris, have 
been carefully observed, and will serve to ex- 
emplify those of the other insects of this fam- 
ily which, as far as they are known, seem to be 
‘nearly the same. This insect devours the 
leaves of trees and shrubs. Its duration in 
the perfect state is very short, each individual 
living only about a week, and the species en- 
tirely disappear in the course of a month, 
After they have paired the males perish, the 
females enter the earth to the depth of six 
inches or more, making their way by means 


6f the strong teeth which arm the fore legs; — 


here they deposit their eggs, ameunting, ac- 
cording to some writers, to nearly one hun- 
dred, or, a8 others assert, to two hundred, 
from each female, and then generally ascend 
again to the surface, and perish in a short time. 

From the eggs are hatched in the space of 
fourteen days little whitish grubs, each pro- 
vided with six legs near the head, and a mouth 
furnished with strong jaws. When in a state 
of rest these grubs Asually curl themselves in 
the shape of a crescent. They subsist on the 
tender roots of various plants, committing 
ravages among these vegetable substances 
on some occasions of the most deplorable 


kind. During summer they live under the 
thin coat of vegetable mould near the surface ; 


but as winter approaches, they descend kelow ~ 


the reach of frost, and remain torpid until 
spring, when they change their skins, and re- 
ascend to the surface for food, At the close 


of their third summer (or, as some say, of the 


fourth or fifth) they’ cease eating, and pene- 
trate about two feet deep into the earth ; there, 


-by its motions side to side, each grub forms an 


oval cavity, lined by some glutinous substance 
thrown from its mouth. In this cavity it is 
changed to a pupa by casting off its skin. 
The legs, antenne, and wing-cases of the fu- 
ture beetle are visible through the transparent 
skin which envelops them, but appear of a 
yellowish-white color; thus it remains until 
the month of February, when the thin film 
that encloses the body is rent, and three months 


after the perfected beetle digs its way to the 


surface, from which it flually emerges during - 


the night. About seventy years ago, a farmer 
near Norwich, in England, suffered much by 
them; and destroyed eighty bushels. 
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LARGE ELM, LANCASTER, MASS. degree of accuracy, Its history has been 


On this page we give our readers an accu- traced for a century back, and then lost in 
rate illustration of the large elm that stands the darkness of years beyond. It is one of 
near Old Common, Lancaster, Mass. How the fandmarks of the town, venerated for ita 
old it is no one pretends to state with any nee and beauty. 
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CAPTURE AND ESCAPE OF ALEXANDER MCCONNELL. 


ALEXANDER McConneELt was one of the 
first settlers of Lexington, Ky., and celebrated 


for the coolness and bravery which he exhibit- 


ed in numerous encounters with the Indians, 
One morning, in the spring of 1780, he went 
into the woods to hunt for deer, and had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when ‘he shot a 
large buck. After securing it from the wolves, 
he returned to the settlement for his horse, on 
which to take home the carcass, 

During his absence a party of five Indians 


discovered the deer, and rightly judged that. 


the owner would soon return for it. The place 
was in a ravine, the sides of which were cov- 
ered with adense growth of bushes, adtnirably 
adapted for an ambuscade. The Indians di- 
vided themselves into two parties, and avwalt- 
ed his approach. McConnell soon appeared, 
riding leisurely along, unsuspicious of danger, 
until he was fired upon by the whole party, 
and his horse shot under him. He técame 
entangled in the fall of the horse, and before 
he could extricate himself the Indians rushed 
upon him, and made him prisoner. 

His captors appeared to be a 
merry set of fellows, and, after binding his 
wrists, commenced their retreat, which they 
continued until night, when they encamped, 
binding their prisoner in a sitting posture to 
a tree. In the morning McConnell persuad- 
ed them by signs to unbind his wrists; and, 
what was remarkable, they allowed him to 
resume his gun and ammunition. He accom- 
panied them with apparent cheerfulness, and 
endeavored to win their confidence still fur- 
ther by showing his dexterity in handling 
his rifle, and shooting « deer for their use. 
He soon so far won upon them that they 
ehowed considerable ‘favor, treating him ‘as a 
prisoner only when they encamped for the 
night. In this manner they proceeded sever- 
al days, until they reached the Barts of the 
Ohio, where they encamped at night, as usual. 

M’Connell now determined if possible to 
make his escape before crossing the river, as 
it would be much more difficult after they 
should cross, for, even if he should succeed in 
eluding his present captors, he would be much 
more likely to meet other parties of Indians, 
and be recaptured by them, than if he were on 
the eastern side of the river. 

Accordingly, when they commenced secur- 


ing hits," usual, he laughed for bind 
ing him so securely, and by signs, and such 
words as he knew of thelr langage; told them 
they were cowards; and, ‘though five to one, 
dared not go to sléep without tying him ; and, 
by fils taunting Manner, made them almost 
ashamed to bind bfin, but Gould ‘Hot prevail 
upon them to en abandon t@éfr habitual 
cautiousiéss. But, ead of tyitig him to a 
‘tree, as they had previously done, they bound 
‘his Wrists ‘together with thong, afd then 
made the other end fast to the bodies of two 
of their number, and then laid down on each 
side of him, in such a position that but a slight 
movement would awake them. 

McConnell laid quietly, and soon feigned 
sleep, endeavoring to form some plan of escape. 
He laid thus till near midnight, when his eye 
fell on the blade of a knife almost at his feet; 
this gave him hope, and he commenced trying 
to reach the knife with his feet; in which he 
succeeded, and finally got it into his hands. 

Having now the means of releasing his 
hands, he was not long in using them; but 
when they were free he felt he had stilla 
difficult part to perform, for should he succeed 
in escaping from them now, they would soon 
discover his escape and start in pursuit, and 
there heing so many of them, he could not 
hope to outstrip them all. He therefore made 
up his mind they must all be disposed of, and 
that he had but little time to spare. Cau- 
tiously rising he walked to the guns, which 
were all stacked near the fire. He took four 
and secreted them in the bushes, where it 
would be difficult for the Indians to find them, 
and then taking the other two, one in each 


hand, he rested the muzzles on alog which 


lay about six feet from where the Indians 
were, took deliberate aim at the head of one 
and the heart of another, and fired both guns 
at the same time, killing them both instantly. 

At the report of the rifles the three remain- 
ing Indians sprang to their feet, stared wildly 
around them, at the same time making an 
involuntary movement towards the place 
where the guns had been stacked, and finding 
them gone, gave a tremendous yell, and sprang 
towards the bushes. McConnell, who on dis- 
charging the guns had run to where he had 


secreted the others, was now ready for them, . 


and bringing his rifle to his shoulder, waited 
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until he.could bring it to bear on two of them 
at once, and then fired. The first, one fell 
dead ; and the second one fell, and McConnell 
supposed was completely disabled. 

The remaining Indian rushed forward, with 
a yell of defiance, and before McConnell could 
throw down his rifle and seize another one, 
be was upon him, and swinging his tomahawk 
above his head, struck a tremendous blow; 
but McConnell, cool as ever, dodged it, and 
the Indian, unable to recover from the impetus 
of the blow, fell headlong, at the same time 


with a tremendous effort, succeeded In turning 
him; and, getting astride his body, seized him 
by the throat. with the left hand, while with 
the right he drew his knife and stabbed him in 
the breast, killing him almost instantly. 

He now thought he had succeeded in rid- 
ding himself of the whole party; but, upon 
rising, he felt something grasp his ankle, and 


looking round, saw the wounded Indian, who 
had crawled to the spot, and with his left 
hand was grasping his ankle, while with the 
right he held his knife. McConnell with a 
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losing his hold onthe tomahawk, But before 
McConnell could spring upon him he had re- 
covered himself, and now grappled with him 
and bore him tothe ground. McConnell, how- 
ever, soon succeeded in turning him, but was 
again turned, and so equally matched were 
they that for, some minutes they continued the 
struggle, neither one being able to gain much 
advantage over the other, Mtil they had rolled 
to the spot where the Indlan had lost his tom- 
ahawk, when he, being uppermost, attempted 
to regain it, but McConnell at the same instant 


struck him a powerful blow with his fist, and, _ clump of trees, he encamped, but dared not. 


sudden jerk, twitched away his foot, and, seiz- 
ing the tomahawk of the dead Indian, with 
one blow sunk it into his skull. 
Having now succeeded in freeing htmse 

from a situation in which most men would 
have given up in despair, he started for home, 
having first secreted the guns of the Indians, 
and furnished himself with a sufficient. quanti+ 
ty of food and ammunition, He. travelled 
through the day with great caution, having,, 


early in the forenoon, crossed the fresh trail of , 


three Indians; dnd at night, on arriving at a 
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‘build a fire, for fear of attracting attention; 
after eating the meat he had left.he sat down, 
with his back to a tree, intending to secure a 
few hours’ sleep, and resume his march, in 
hopes of getting out of the vicinity of the In- 
dians before they should discover his trail. 
He had slept but a short time when he was 
awakened by a noise, and listening intently, 
he heard the cracking of a small dry twig, and 
starting to his feet, discovered three Indians 
within a few feet of him. Having no time to 
Tetreat behind the tree, he raised his gun to 
his shoulder, and fired at the foremost Indian, 
instantly killing him. But before he could 
turn to escape from the others they had sprung 
upon him and pinioned him with their arms. 
He endeavored to throw them off, but they 
were too much for him, and binding his arms 
behind his back they tied him to a tree, and 
then, building a fire, cooked some of the meat 
he had brought with him, after which they 
laid down, with their feet to the fire, and went 
to sleep, leaving him to rest as best he might. 
He was again a prisoner, but was not yet 
disheartened, and still had hopes of being able 
to escape, though he feared it would be more 
difficult than before, as his present captors 
seemed disposed to confine him more securely 


than the former had done. He therefore de- . 


termined to watch his opportunity, and if 
possible, outwit the Indians, and yet make 
good his escape; and, that he might be pre- 
pared for whatever might happen, he compos- 
ed himself to sleep, and, although in an unfa- 
vorable position, succeeded in obtaining a few 
hours’ sleep. 
Early the next morning the Indians were 
awake, and after cooking their breakfast, a 
part of which they gave their prisoner, they 
unbound him from the tree, still leaving his 
arms bound as before, and started in the di- 
rection of the Ohio river, following the trail 
which McConnell had made the day before, 
and, travelling at a rapid rate, arrived just at 
night at the place where his former captors 
had encamped. Upon seeing his victims they 
set up a tremendous howling, at the same time 
dancing around the prisoner, and shaking 
their tomahawks at his head, until he began to 
fear they would despatch him at once. 
Whether they thought he had killed them 
alone he could not tell, but they evidently 
thought he knew something about it, as his 
trail had led directly to the place. They, how- 
ever, soon ceased their antics, and fightening 
the cords on his arms, they again bound him 
‘toa tree, and digging a large hole, collected 
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all the bodies and buried them in it, and, after 
tramping down the earth and removing all 
signs from the grave, they built a large fire 
over the place, scattering the ashes around so 
as to hide the spot as much as possible from 
their enemies. After they had finished their 
labors they again unbound their prisoner, and 
resumed their march, and, on reaching the 
river, a short distance above where they had 
buried the Indians, pulled out a canoe con- 
cealed under the bank, and embarking, crossed 
the river, and again secreting the canoe, en- 
camped for the night, feeding him scantily, as 
their provisions began to run rather low, they 
having killed nothing during the day. In the 
morning one of them went off alone, and, after 
having been gone a short time, returned with 
the hind quarter of a deer which he had shot, 
and, after cooking what they could eat, and 
giving their prisoner as much as he wished, 
they unbound him, and ced their 
for an Indian town about thirty miles 
the river, which they reached just before 
night, not having travelled as rapidly as the 
day before. 

Upon coming in sight of the village they set 
up a dismal howling, and were soon surround- 
ed by the inhabitants, amounting in all to 
some four or five hundred. The two Indians 
then commenced talking and gesticulating 
very rapidly, and were evidently telling the 
story of finding the five dead Indians; and 
although McConnell did not understand their 
language, he suspected, from the angry looks 
directed towards him, that he formed a part 
of the subject of conversation. After the two 
Indians had concluded, they approached their 
captive and unbound him, compelling him to 
strip off all his clothing. He was now satis- 
fied he would have to run the gauntlet, accord- 
ing to their usual custom, and from the 
scowling looks directed towards him, was 
convinced it would be no child’s play, but 
that they would give him rather rough usage. 
As soon, therefore, as.they had formed their 
lines, and given the word to start, he found 
he was not mistaken, for the blows were laid 
on thick and hard; but he exerted himself to 
the utmost, and succeeded in passing through 
the lines with no more serious injury than 4 
severe bruising from the clubs of the warriors. 

He was then alloged to resume his clothing, 
and conducted to a hut standing in the centre 
of the village, where he was left in charge of 
one Indian and ani old squaw, who gave him 
some food, at the same time throwing down 
an old mat for him to sleep on, and then laid 
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down herself. The Indian wrapped himself 
in his blanket and laid down before the door 
of the hut, so that it would be impossible to 
open it without awakening him. 

McConnell now determined to make an 
effort to escape as soon as all should become 
quiet in the village; difficulty, instead of dis- 
couragement, only making him more resolute. 
Beside, he knew that if he remained in their 
hands he would, most likely, have to suffer the 
most horrid torture on the following day, and 


he preferred a quick and sudden death, in the 
attempt to » which he was resolved 
upon, rather than be taken alive. 

He began to fear, however, that the Indians 
would never become still, as they kept up a 
horrid yelling and screeching until near mid- 
night. But finally they became quiet, and 
nothing could be heard outside the hut but 
the occasional screeching of an owl. But 
the old squaw manifested no disposition to 
sleep, sometimes muttering to herself, and 


then getting wp to stir the fire, or throw on 
more fuel. At last, however, about one 
o’clock, she began to show signs of weariness, 
and soon fell into a deep sleep. The Indian 
had long been still, and gave every indication 
of being asleep. McConnell remained quiet 
a little while longer, until he felt sure they 
were really asleep, and then commenced op- 
erations. He had previously, in his keen 
glances around the room in search of some 
weapon, seen an old tomahawk in one corner 


of the hut. The hut being made of logs there 
was no hope of escape except through the 
door, and there was, consequently, no other 
way~than to despatch his guards as silently as 
possible. 

His plans were soon laid. Possessing him- 
self of the tomahawk, he crept cautiously 
towards the old woman, and, with sure and 
steady aim, buried it in her skull; and then, 
with a tremendous leap, reached the side of 
the Indian, who, however, had been awakened 
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dy the blow, and had partially risen, but 
before he had time to make an butery, or free 
himself from his blanket, the tomahawk again 
descended, with all the force of McConnell’s 
powerful arm, and, striking him fair on the 
head, he sank down without a groan. 


There was now nothing to prevent his. 
leaving the hut,and hastily arming himself 
with the gun and equipments of the dead 
Indian, and securing what food and ammuni- 
tion he could conveniently carry, he .rolled . 
the dead body from before the door, and look- 
out, found everything still and quiet. 
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‘Cautiously creeping along in the shadow of 
the hut, he succeeded in getting out of the 
village without giving an alarm, - 

Directing his course towards the river, and 
proceeding at a rapid pace, he reached the 
spot where the canoe had been concealed 
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soon after sunrise, and, crossing the river, 
stopped but a short time toeat, and then pur- 
sued his way, and on the third day reached 
Lexington. His story was not at first believ- 
ed, but subsequent events proved the trati of 
it, and he was afterwards held. in a sort of 
veneration by all the settlers. 
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“SHE “MINIONS OF THE MOON” 


SPRING’S RETURN. 


‘BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


Afar amid the forest-scented hills, 
‘Where solitary grandeur dwells apart, 
A low, sweet music all the alcoves fills, 
And thrilling voices from éach grotto start. 
They whisper softly to the sluimbering flowers, 
Waking the atbutus from its leafy bed; 
The sweet anemone, in hidden bowers, 
Beguiled, lifts timidly her starry head. . 


Then over stream, and plain, and meadow brown, 
The mysterious influetice creeps along, ~ 
And sudden verdure, nature's festal crown, 


‘Is wrought with perfume, love, and floating song. 


A trail of glory lies on southward slopes, 
As burnished emerald in the sunrise clear, 

E’en as the shimmer of our dawning hopes 
Catches new vigor from the vernal year. 


Dear Father, God! this world-old gift of thine 
We take with joy from thy renewing hand! 
We cannot see thy face with sight divine, 
But thy sweet smile beams over all the land. 


We lay our hand in Nature's soothing clasp, 
And go where’er she leads with footsteps free ; 
Her gentlest and her purest lessons grasp, 
And so attane our inmost souls to thee. — 


THE “MINIONS OF THE MOON.” 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


CHAPTER L. 


Art the time of which we write, lawlessness 
had reached a high pitch in the ancient city 
of Madrid. A band of young men, composed 
of members of the best families and headed 
by no less a , @8 was strongly sus- 
pected, than the heir-apparent to the throne, 
the Prince Don Pedro, had leagued them- 
selves together under the title of “‘ Minions of 
the Moon,” for acts of violence and oppres- 
sion. 

The name was chosen from the fact that 
their lawless deeds were done in the still 
hours of the night. The worthy burghers 
had learned, from sad experience, to tremble 
at the name, and to the Jewish portion of the 
’ community, they became a perfect scourge. 
Many a rich store was plundered, many a 
strong box rifled, and the daring prpetrators 
escaped undetected to squander their plunder 
at the gaming table, for though strongly sus- 
pected, yet from the fact of the dark visors 
and cloaks they wore, identification was al- 
most impossible. 

In various encounters with the watch, they 
had invariably proved victors, being always 
well armed and prepared for ‘resistance. 


None of their number had been captured..- 


Though several had been severely wounded, 
they had been invariably borne off by their 
22 


comrades, If a young noble was brought to 
his father’s house, as had often been the case, 
upon one of the nights when the “ Minions of 
the Moon” had encountered the city watch, 
bleeding from many wounds, a duel with a 
comrade was the excuse for his condition. 

The high station of these offenders was an- 
other cause for their immunity, the sufferers 
were afraid to take measures against them. 
Nor were strong boxes the only object of their 
depredations. Many a maiden’s chamber had 
been entered at midnight and her honor ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. Woe to the fair wife or 
daughter of a citizen! her beauty made her 
soon a victim. Many bore the dishonor ia 
secret, hiding their shame from their neigh- 
bors, but others proclaimed the outrage and 
loudly called for redress. They were only 
laughed at for their pains, 

At last an outrage more daring and high- 
handed than any that had preceded it, brought 
matters toa climax. Don Velasco de Silva, 
a young and valiant captain in the Spanish 
army, being appointed to the office of com- 
mander of the king’s household guard, took 
up his residence in Madrid. Though of high 
and almost royal lineage, he possessed but 
little inheritance besides his sword. It may 
have been from this fact that he selected an 
old and somewhat dilapidated chateau in the 
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suburbs of the city he designed for his abode. 
He mixed little with the gay profligates,of 
his own age who glittered about the court as 

- gaudy as butterflies. He was grave almost to 
sternness, quiet and reserved in his manners, 
forming no intimacies, seeking no friendships. 
It was soon noised about among the revellers 
of the court, that the old chateau which De 
Silva inhabited, contained a treasure which he 
was jealously guarding from all inquisitive 
eyes—his sister, or a mistress (report was in 
doubt), a maiden of sweet seventeen, said to 
be of surpassing loveliness. 

The court gossips found this an inexhausti- 
ble topic, Many were the attempts made to 
extract some information from the young cap- 
tain upon the subject, but they all proved 
futile. De Silva received these impertinent 
inquiries in no amiable mood, and the nervous 
manner in which he twirled his long musta- 
chios with one hand while he grasped his 
sword hilt with the other, foreboded a danger 
which the boldest had not the temerity to in- 
trude too far upon. But the subject was dis- 
cussed among themselves daily with increas- 
ing interest. 

“Is she really so beautiful?” questioned 
Manuel De Gama, of his friend and boon com- 
panion, Sylvie De Mosena. 

“Lovely as an angel—or what I have al- 
ways imagined an angel to be, judging from 
the painfings I have seen of them,” was the 


response. 

“ You have seen her then ?” 

“1 have.” 

“ How—might I ask?” 

“Attracted by the reports of the beauty of 
this girl whom De Silva keeps so jealously 
immured, for the past week, closely muffled in 
my cloak for fear I might be met and recog- 
nized by that haughty don who handles his 
sword-hilt so readily, I have loitered about 
the old chateau which he inhabits, and which 
he keeps as carefully barred and locked as a 
prison. The week was nearly expired and 
the only discovery that I had made was that 
the household of De Silva consists of an old 
couple, evidently man and wife—and a crab- 
bed couple I found them. I waylaid each in 
turn, as they came out to purchase necessaries, 
dazzled their eyes with some broad gold 
pieces in the hope to gain some information, 

but nota word could get fromeither. I 
was almost in despair and about to give up 


the undertaking, when it suddenly occurred * 


‘to me that though doors and windows were 
barred in front, yet there must be some win- 
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dows in the rear of the house looking upon 
the garden. But how to gain access to that 
garden, which was protected by a high stone 
wall, was a question more easily asked than 
solved. It was of considerable extent, reaeh- 
ing to the river’s bank. I prowled along it, 
seeking for some accessible place. I was for- 
tunate enough to find one, A tree, growing 
within the garden, had thrust forth its branch- 
es in the course of time, displacing the crum- 
bling stones and making a breach which a 
nimble foot might climb, by grasping the 
overhanging branches. ‘I determined to at- 
tempt it.” 

“It was a bold undertaking.” ; 

“It was that, for I knew if detected by De 
Silva, or his old servitor, my life would not 
have been worth the toss of a maravedi. But 
danger gives a spice to all adventures. In 
the gloom of the evening I returned te the 
broken wall, glanced around to see if I was 
noted, and finding all quiet, clambered over 
and gained the garden. Long neglect had 
made the ornamental trees and shrubbery like 
a forest. There was little likelihood of dis- 
covery in the dense gloom. I moved cau- 
tiously toward the chateau, guided on my 
way by a single light, which gleamed like» 
star. Suddenly the notes of a lute, skilfully 
touched, fell upon myear. I paused to listen, 
The prelude ended, a voice of exquisite melo- 
dy took up the refrain, and warbled a Moorish 
love ditty with a ravishing grace.” 

“It was the caged beauty ?” 

“It was. I had paused beneath an orange 
tree,and there she was, scarcely an arrow 
flight from me, sitting upon a little balcony, 
which jutted out from the window, the rays 
of the light within streaming full upon her 
face. 1 could distinguish every feature. The 
fair oval face, the long, straight nose, the 
raven tresses, and the dark, languishing eyes, 
the pointed chin, and white throat and neck 
descending to a bust that might have served 
a sculptor for a model. She sang several 
other simple ballads with exquisite skill and 
taste, and, when I had feasted my eyes and 
ears sufficiently, I withdrew as cautiously as 
I had come, and made my way out of the 
garden, undiscovered.” 

“Tt was a bold hazard. Have you related 
this adventure to the prince ?” 

“T have.” 

“ What said he?” 

“He laughingly exclaimed, that the ‘ Min- 
ions of the Moon’ might visit this fair maiden 
some dark night.” 
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“Umph! De Silva is not the man to tamely 
submit—he fs a noble, not a burgher.” 

“Pshaw! what could one man do against 
us.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


De Srv sat with his fair sister one sum- 
mer’s eve, upon the little balcony which over- 
looked the garden, as the sun sank slowly 
behind the western hills. 

“Do you tire of this life of loneliness and 
solitude, sister mine?” he asked. 

“Tt is wearisome,” answered Julina, plain- 
tively. “I long for the freedom of our old 
home. Why do you never suffer me to go 
abroad ?” 

“Simply because I dare not. You smile— 
you cannot comprehend either the danger or 
my fear. You have never breathed the at- 
mosphere of courts, your innocence is uncon- 
scious of the foul pollution that taints the air. 
Your beauty would expose you to a peril 
which I but hint at,as I would not shock 
your purity with its utterance. Even here 
you are scarcely safe. Prying eyes have seen 
you, how I cannot imagine, for I know that 
Pablo and his wife are as true as the steel of 
my trusty sword. Some popinjay from the 
court has been buzzing around our secluded 
dwelling. Pablo and Theresa have both been 
met and questioned, offered gold—the old de- 
vice—to betray their master. Every night I 
fear a visit from those lawless wretches the 
‘Minions of the Moon.’ By all the saints! if 
I detect them in the act of invading the sanc- 
tity of my dwelling, were they the highest in 
the land they should not escape chastisement !” 

Julina’s curiosity was aroused, and De Silva 
was obliged to explain, which he did as deli- 
cately as possible, who these men were, and 
the danger he apprehended at their hands. 

- Julina’s cheek paled as she listened to the 
fearful deeds, done by these wretches, which 
her brother recounted. 

“Now, Julina,” he said, in conclusion, 
“you know the cause of your seclusion from 
the world, and why I so jealously watch over 
you. We are two orphans left alone and al- 
most friendless in the world, possessing only 
our proud, unsullied name. You have your 
honor, and I my sword to guard it. I had 
rather see you a corpse at my feet, than know 
you had forfeited that brightest Jewel in the 
crown of womanhood. Now I mustsay good- 
night and away to my duty at the palace. 
Remember my words and be on the alert for 


danger. I have a strong suspicion that you 
will be visited ere long.” With these words 
De Silva took his departure. 

The shades of night drew slowly over sur- 
rounding objects. Julina lingered upon the 
balcony watching the stars peep forth one by 
one, and singing fragments of old forgotten 
‘Moorish legends, which her nurse, Theresa, 
had taught her. And so the night wore slowly 
on. Theresa lighted the lamp in her cham- 
ber, and cautioned her against remaining too 
long exposed to the dews of night. The 
moon came forth resplendent in beauty, and 
Julina saluted her with fresh minstrelsy. At 
length her eyelids drooped, and she felt the 
languor of sleep creeping slowly over her. 
She could maintain her vigil no longer. She 
arose, entered her chamber, and, in a few mo- 


- ments, the extinguishment of her light was a 


signal that she had retired to rest. 

As if in answer to that signal three dark 
figures, closely muffled in their cloaks, stole 
from the shadow of the trees, into the open 
space illuminated by the moonbeams, and cau- 
tiously approached the balcony. 

“She has sought her couch,” whispered 
one. “ Now is the time for action.” 

“But how to gain access to the balcony ?” 
questioned he, who appeared to be the leader 
in the affair. 

“T have provided for that,” returned he 
who had first spoken. “I have here a ladder 
of ropes. I can cast it upon the balcony, and 
the hooks will grapple in the railing.” 

“ Let us see you tryit. Be careful, though, 
or the maiden may awake and alarm the 
hotsehold ere we can gain access to her 
chamber.” 

At the third trial the hooks grappled, and 
several strong pulls showed that the ladder 
‘was securely fastened. He who had cast it, 
mounted lightly to the balcony aad arranged 
the ladder for his companions, who quickly 
followed. One by one they entered the cham- 
ber, a dark lantern was unclosed and its fiery 
eye falling full upon the face of Julina, aroused 
her from her first slumber. 

She started up in affright to behold three 
muffled figures in her chamber. 

“The ‘ Minions of the Moon!’” she shriek- 
ed, in terror, recalling her brother's words. 

“Faith! sweet one, thou hast guessed it,” 
cried the leader of the three, and clasping her 

in his arms he imprinted hot kisses upon her 
lips, thereby stifling her efforts to call for 
assistance. 
With frantic struggles she sought to free 
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herself from his embrace. Her white night- 
garment was rent by her efforts, and the 

-. purity of her virgin bosom exposed to the 
gaze of these lawless intruders. Her feeble 
strength availed her little against her assail- 
ants, and soon, exhausted by her own efforts, 
she lay panting, helpless, in his arms. No 
cry of alarm had been suffered to escape her 
lips, and now a handkerchief was bound over 
her mouth. 

“ Pity to cover such sweet lips,” laughed 
he, who held her; “but we must. haye no 
screaming, Nay, struggle nut—you cannot 


- Silva, as he burst suddenly through the win- 
. dow into the chamber, his drawn sword in his 
hand, 
: A wild scene instantly ensued in the cham- 
ber. One of the Minions was struck down at 
the first onslaught by De Silva, but the oth- 
ers, though taken by surprise, threw away 
their cloaks, and drawing their swords, furi- 
ously encountered him. The lantern was ex- 
tinguished and darkness reigned in the cham- 
ber. Julina’s sereams mingled with the 
clashing of sword-blades—a fearful discord. 
The Minions encouraged each other with 
their voices, and to prevent mistakes in the 


dark. De Silva had the advantage being * 


‘alone, and he prudently held his peace, an- 

| swering each call of his antagonists with a 
sword thrust. He soon discovered by their 
voices, that the ope he had stricken down 
upon his first entrance was on his feet again. 
He was contending against three men, but 
not a sword-blade had touched him as yet. 

“ Is it you, Sylvio?” he heard one say, and 
as the answer was promptly given, he con- 
tinued, “make your way out of this, Sir Moon ; 
we are enough for our friend, the captain.” 

At that moment there was a heavy fall in 
the chamber, simultaneously a voice cried 
from the balcony. 

“ The ladder is gone!” 

“Leap then, in heaven’s name!” was the 
answer, “Manuel is down—and I am bleed- 
ing from a dozen wounds?!” 

There was another fall in the chamber, and 
the sound of a heavy body falling upon the 
ground beneath the window, mingled with a 
cry of pain. Julina remained silent—she had- 
fallen into a swoon at the commencement of 


» this fearful struggle. At this moment old 


Pablo opened the chamber door, bearing a 
. light in bis hand, whilst old Theresa peeped 
tremblingly over his shoulder. Pablo beheld 
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De Silva leaning upon his sword. Two bodies 
lay upon the floor. 

“Are you hurt, master?” asked Pablo, 
anxiously. 

“A scratch or so,” answered De Silva, “but 
nothing serious, Hold the light, that I may 
see who these gallants are, Ah! I thought 
so—Manuel De Gama and Sylvio De Moreno. 
They killed each other in the dark—I scarcely 
struck a blow. But there is another beneath 
the balcony too badly hurt to get away. See 
to your young mistress, Theresa—she is only 
frightened—for I was just in time. Bring the 
light into the garden, Pablo.” 

They descended to the garden, and found 
the third Minion there. He hiad_ broken his 
leg in leaping from the balcony. De Silva 
started back in surprise, as he beheld the pale 
visage of this man. 

“Do you know me?” groaned the sufferer, 

“TI do,” answered De Silva, with conflict- 
ing emotions. “Don Pedro, Prince of Spain, 
you have entered my dwelling this night, for 
as vile a purpose as ever filled the brain of 
man, and were I to mete out to you your just 
deserts I should, as I feel strongly tempted, 
kill you like a wounded wolf caught in the 
sheep-fold, but you are my prince, and the 
reverence of loyalty restrains my hand. You 
shall be kindly cared for here, until you can 
be removed to the palace, and I trust the les- 
son of to-night’s adventure will make an im- 
press on your mind.” 

Lessons are thrown away upon the ratu- 
rally vicious. Had De Silva ended the career 
of “ Pedro, the Cruel,” then and there, history 
would have been spared many a dark page. 

De Silva’s timely arrival is easily explained. 
Suspecting danger, he had kept one of his 
soldiers on the watch over his premises, with 
orders to notify him of any suspicious circum- 
stance. The bodies of the young noblemen 
were sent to their respective homes, It was 
given out that they had fallen in a duel, and 
no stir was made over their deaths. Don 
Pedro never recovered entirely from the effects 
of his fall, having a limping step, for which he 
is distinguished in history ever after. The 

‘ Minions of the Moon’ never troubled apny- 
body after that night. . 

De Silva resigned his commission and took 
service in France (where Julina was mar- 
ried), and only returned to Spain, to help 
Henry of Franstamara pull the crown from 
Don Pedro’s head and place it on his own. 

An undertaking which proved highly suc- 
cessful. 
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THE BUSHWHACKER. 


THE HEART WHERE KINDNESS DWELLS. 


BY JOHN 8. LYLES. 


There's beauty in the glorious sky, 
When morn her rosy hues displays, 
And when at eve the western clouds 
Reflect in gold the sun’s last rays. 
The star-bespangled heaven is fair; 
But there's a beauty far excels 
Night's brilliant gems, or gorgeous clouds— 
’Tis in the heart where kindness dwells. 


A summer rose is fair to me, 


With pearly dewdrops glittering bright, 
And beautiful the sweet spring flowers, 
Blue violets and lilies white; 


They lend rich fragrance to the morn, 
Of innocence and joy it tells; 

I love them well, but dearer far 
I love the heart where kindness dwells. 


I love the songs of summer birds, 
And murmurs low of rippling streams, 
And fairy music, which so oft 
Comes softly stealing through my dreams; 
But something hath a magic power ’ 
Surpassing music's sweetest spells— 
‘Tis the low voice, whose gentle tones 
Gush from the heart where kindness dwells. 


THE BUSHWHACKER. 


BY THE BARD OF THE EIGHTH, 


WSILE our army lay near Falmouth, Va., 
receiving supplies by way of the Potomac 
River, at Belle Plain, and Acquia Creek 
landings, the cavalry were obliged to do 
picket duty in the vicinity of Dumfries, which 
made a march, for the relief, of nearly twenty 
miles from the main army. A regiment com- 
posed a relief, and one cold January morning, 
just before daybreak, the regiment of which 
the writer of this article is a member, started 
to relieve a regiment which was then picket- 
ing at Dumfries, and patrolling between that 
place and Ocoquan, which latter named place 
is situated about fourteen miles distant on 
Ocoquan Creek. Owing to the miserable 
condition of thé roads, it was nearly dark 
when we arrived at the picket reserve; and 
then the time occupied in relieving small 
detached reserves took us until midnight. 
Everything was quiet that night, but the one 
following was disturbed about eleven o'clock 
by several shots proceeding from different 
posts around our reserve, Officers would 
hasten out to ascertain the cause of this firing, 
and upon questioning the pickets, would 
receive the reply that they had been fired 
upon from the dense pine thicket which every- 
where lined the roads. At last, after a single 
shot had been heard, in the rear of our reserve, 
I was called upon to go and ascertain the 
cause or result. As I approached the spot 
where the picket had been posted, I refined in 
my horse to a slow walk and forced a cough 


that might reach the ears of the picket, and 
give him time to challenge me, before I had 
approached him too closely: but all wassilent, 
and I rode along a little further, each moment 
expecting to hear the picket challenge. 

As it was quite dark I could not see very 
far ahead ; but hearing the tramp of a horse 
approaching, I reined mine into the thicket, 
to await unseen the approach of the other: I 
took this precaution because I was uncertain 
in regard to the friendly intentions of whoever 
was approaching; for aught I knew it might 
be an enemy. Soon the tramp of the horse 
grew nearer and plainer; and I knew by the 
sound, that it was coming at a slow trot. As 
it came close by me, I recognized the animal 
to be tie one ridden by George L——, who 
had been placed upon that post; but the saddle 
was empty, and the horse was making his way 
back to the reserve. When I emerged from 
my hiding place, hoping to catch the horse, 
it sprang away like a startled deer, and I knew 
it would be useless to attempt its capture; 
then I resolved to find George, and if possible, 
ascertain his fate. 

The road which I was on, hardly deserved’ 
the appelfation of road, for it was nothing 
more thati a bridle path, very winding, and so 
narrow that the pine bush on either side 
might have been touched with each out- 
stretched hand. I had proceeded along this 
road about forty rods farther, when my horse 
shied at something abead of him and seemed 
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unwilling to proceed. Just then, as fortune 
would have it, the moon shone through a 
break in the clouds, and its light falling upon 
the object ahead, revealed the figure of a man 
lyiog prostrate on his face, 

Dismounting, and approaching the body, I 
turned the face upwards, and just before the 
moon disappeared, was enabled to recognize 
the features of my ill-fated comrade. Further 
examination showed me that he had been 
struck in three places, by what I supposed to 
be buckshot; one of which had entered his 


heart. 


I at once decided to place the corpse on 
my horse and take it to the reserve. By dint 
of great exertion I had managed to get the 
body nearly slung across the saddle, when I 
was conscious of hearing a loud report, seeing 
a flash of light, and at the same instant every- 
thing became a blank to me. Hew long I 
remained in an unconscious state, 1 know not; 
but I think not long. With the first return 
of consciousness, I felt a hand at my throat, 
and upon opening my eyes, beheld the form of 
aman standing over me, My first impulse 
was to cry out; then reason returning more 
clearly, induced me to remain quiet, and in 
place of a show of life, pretend helpless uncon- 
sciousness, and at the same time prepare to act. 
The ruffian relaxed his hand from my throat, 
and grasping my beard, pulled my head back; 
then I saw him deliberately open a small 
pocket knife and try its edge with his thumb. 
A sense of horror filled my heart! He knelt 
very close to me—now was my time to act, 
As quick as thought my hand clutched his 
throat, and with such strength, aided by the 
sense of peril on my part,and sudden and 
unlooked-for surprise on his, that he could 
not make a sound; and the knife dropped 
from his nerveless hand. Following up the 
advantage gained, with desperate might my 
other hand was brought to clinch the death 
grip in concert with the other, and the wretch 
rolled, suffocating as he was, over on his side, 
and 1, regaining my feet, was master and 
winner of the field. He lay powerless before 
me, but yet lived; and now,a new thought 
striking me, I resolved to let him live, although 
by tightening my grip about his throat, I 
eould have ended his existence in a very short 
time. Worse than brute which he was, I had 
a feeling of repugnance against ending his 
miserable existence; and yet I know not as 
I should have sooner spared him than I would 
a beast, similarly situated. No noise of purl- 
ing waters ever fell with a sweeter cadence 


upon the ears of a desert worn pilgrim, than 
did the sound of approaching horsemen, 
among the voices of whom, I recognized those 
of my comrades, They had waited some time 


for my return, and hearing another shot in 
the direction I had taken, had come to render 
assistance ifneeded. Before they got in sight, 
I called out for help, and they were soon 
around me. The wretch whose throat I had 
not entirely released, lay nearly insensible 
from the choking he had received; and after 
tying his hands and feet securely, we placed 
him upon one of the horses, and along with 
the corpse of our comrade, proceeded to the 
reserve, 

As an order had been issued to shoot or 
hang all bushwhackers, without trial, this 
one was dangling from a tree, even before he 
had wholly regained the power of speech. 
Before the tree where he hung, blazed a huge 
fire, lighting up with its bright glare the 
corpse of our poor comrade, and scarcely ten 
feet from him hung the form of the murderer. 

We moved our reserve the next morning 
about forty rods, and the body of the villain 
was left to hang as food for vultures, and an 
example to all bushwhackers. 


WHAT CHARLEY DID. 

Turning into a certain street, I saw a com- 
pany of boys playing very earnestly, and evi- 
dently enjoying themselves finely. One I no- 
ticed in particular, who seemed to be the 
leader of their sports, and just as I came up. 
with them, he was proposing a new game, and 
giving instructions in regard to it. His whole 
heart seemed to be in the thing. 

At this moment a window was thrown open 
in the house I was passing, and s sweet, gen- 
tle voice called: 

“ Charley, your father wants you.” 

The window at once closed, and that moth- 
er, as I took her to be, immediately withdrew, 
without even stopping to see whether Charley 
heard. 

The boy was so busy that I doubted if that 
quiet voice would reach his ear. But it 
seemed she knew better than I. The words 
hardly escaped her lips, when everything was 
dropped, the boys left at play, and Charley 
within the doors, where, of course, I could 
not follow him. wr 

“A fine fellow that,” thought I; “he will 
make his mark in the world; I should not 
wonder if he was the president some day. If 
& man would govern others, he must learn to 
obey, and surely Charley has learnt to obey.” 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


BY EMILY R. PUTNAM. 


When the moon was filling nightly, 
In the silent sky of May, 

Angels came in starry garments, 
And they bore my child away— 

Through the deeps of death's dark river, 
Where their shining feet went down; 

Where the moaning waters shiver 
"Mong the shadows that they drown. 


But the feet of morning met him 
Just upon the other side, 

And the darkness of the valley 
Drifted downward on the tide. 


For the angels crowned his forehead 
With the glory up above, 

And the Father took him gently 
To the bosom of his love. 


Even so shall all be gathered 
Safely to the Father's fold, 
When the circling ages falter, 
And the sands of time are told. — 
Worlds on worlds, like sea ward waters, 
Then shall mingle into one, 
Burdened with an endless blessing, 
To the Father and the Son. 


THERE was a great excitement in the vil- 
lage of Doncaster. The Hathaway cottage 
was taken at last. Not that there was any- 
thing strange in that. The only wonder was 
that it had remained empty so long, such a 
cosy little place as it was. I don’t know to 
what order of architecture it belonged, but it 
had a dozen little angles and sundry windows 
where you would never think of looking for 
them, and delightful miniature verandahs, and 
the front door was away round to the rear, 
which was a most convenient arrangement, 
since it left the whole front free for roses and 
honeysuckles to climb over; an opportunity 
they had improved till the cottage was well 
nigh smothered in verdure and sweetness. 
Then there was a tiny plot of grass in front, 
brightened by little circles and squares of 
verbenas and petunias, a bit of drive where 
you could go with a carriage, if you were 
very careful not to crush the lilac bushes on 
one side—which peril you avoided by running 
down the syringas on the other—a queer look- 
ing little barn peeked up in a corner, and a 
bird-house twice as queer perched on the top 


ofthat. Then there was the garden with its 


dwarf pears of all sorts of unpronounceable 
names—a nice thing to have, although I 
never learned that they ever produced any 
fruit—and cherries, and peaches, to say noth- 
ing of currants and strawberries ad infinitum. 
Indeed, the place had been so thickly eol- 
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BY AMANDA M,. HALE. 


onized with trees and plants, that there was 
scarce room to set the sole of your foot, Be- 
sides all this, there was a little paddock in 
the rear, full three-quarters of an acre in ex- 
tent, luscious with white clover and June 
grass, just the paradise for a cunning little 
Alderney cow, such as the late Mr. Hathaway 
used to have. And so it was that as the vil- 
lage people counted up all these admirable 
advantages, they deemed the new tenart a 
very fortunate man. 
All that was known of him was that he was 
a Mr. Richard Sidney. Nobody knew where 
he came from. Nobody knew his mother or 
had ever heard of his father, which was con- 
sidered a singular and somewhat suspicious 
clreumstance. It was quite time the gentle- 
man appeared and cleared up the mystery. 
One day a whole car-load of furniture was 
unloaded at the depot. Another day passed, 
and Mr. Sidney did not appear. People began 
to be indignant. It was even hinted that he 
was no better than he should be. But the 
next day it was rumored that he had arrived 
in town. Public opinion changed in his fa- 
vor. In the course of that day the furniture 
was all brought up from the station. There 
were seven loads. I have it from Mrs. Jen- 
kins, who lives opposite, and kept an accurate 
reckoning. Her daughter Sophronia added 
that Mr. Sidney himself carried two large 
baskets and a huge bag; as also a bandbox. 


The bandbox was regarded with great in- 


terest. It was cifchmetatial) evidence of 4. 


very convincing kind. A bandbox is an arti- 
cle for which gentlemen have, ordinarily, no 
occasion. It is suggestive of loves of bonnets, 
vanity and extravagance ; all of which implies 
the existence of a woman. In this instance 
the bandbox was the lawful property of Miss 
Kate Regan, a young lady of the Hibernian 
persuasion, who was expected to preside over 
the kitchen mysteries. 

Mrs. Jenkins, after assiduous observation 
of the premises, came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Richard Sidney was only an old bachelor. 
I grieve to state, for the credit of my hero, 
that this was the lamentable fact. Mr. Sidney 
had no wife; but he had his mother. Mrs. 
Sidney mater was possessed of some unfortu- 
nate peculiarities. In the first place, she was 


as deaf as the renowned heroine of Hood’s © 


poem. She was also paralytic,so that her 
peregrinations were restricted to the garden 
limits, whither she was daily taken in a 
wheeled chair. It may also be further re- 
marked that she had always shown a decided 
repugnance to the creation of a junior Mrs. 
Sidney; probably because she had herself 
seen the folly of marrying. She, however fur- 
nished an excuse for calling, and was, so far, 
an acquisition to the village. 

And now for a few words in regard to my 
hero. Sophronia Jenkins declared, with en- 
thusiasm, that he was a splendid looking man, 
just like the picture of the Corsair, in ‘the il- 
lustrated edition of Byron; but 1 had seen a 
Kossuth hat before, and I believe he wore it 
drawn down over his eyes, not so much be- 
cause he was moody and fierce, as that he was 
intolerably shy. 

There are many kinds and degrees of courage. 
Of that. which bears a man unshrinkingly up 
to the cannon’s mouth, or impels him to vol- 
unteer in the ranks of a forlorn hope, Mr. 
Sidney had plenty. He. had seen service 
upon many a ghastly field in his day, had 
been the last man to retire from the unsuc- 
cessful charge, and had won laurels that many 
a hero would be proud, to wear. But of all 
this Doncaster knew nothing, and since it 
was all past, he had no mind that it should 
ever be known. He had suffered too much 
from the terrible artillery ef eyes, when, by 
some unlucky chance, he had found, himself 
the cynosure of an eager crowd, to be willing 
to renew those sensations. He had doffed his 
military title with his uniform, and pending 
his complete recovery from the exhausting 
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strain his system had undergone, he sought a 
quiet retreat in the country. 

The Hathaway cottage exactly suited him. 
Doncaster itself lay in a green hollow among 
the hills, where were plenty of picturesque 
drives, and brawling brooks, and broad, sun- 
ny sheets of blue water, while not too far 
away the mountains lifted their stately heads, 
looking down from afar at our small ways 
and petty interests with royal composure. 

And what could be lovelier than this gem 
of a cottage, embosomed in verdure and blos- 
soms? The weary, war-worn man felt as if 
he had found an elysium. He set up his books, 
unpacked his pictures—for he was an eager 
connoisseur in art—as gaily as if he had not, 
nor ever expected to have, an annoyance in 
the world, But on the second day he was 
aware of two faces scanning his movements 
from an opposite window. He drew down 
the curtains somewhat hastily. If now he 
was to be beset with intrusive neighbors, all 
dreams of peace were at anend. But nothing 


‘was easier than to keep the curtains drawn 


on that side of the house; and, indeed, now 
that he thought of it, the view from the other 
window was far more lovely, A reach of 
green sward, with here and there an apple 


, tree, and just across it the white walls of a 


quaint, gamble-roofed farmhouse, with great 
elms oversweeping it, massive trees that cast 
a long shadow on the summer days before 
Richard Sidney’s life began. 

He had been in Doncaster a week, and was 
sitting in his easy-chair one drowsy afternoon 
fancying himself reading; but he was in re- 


ality looking, idly out over the.green, clovery . 


field, and half longing to roll in the deep, 
cool, fragrant grass as he had done when a 
boy. The house was very still; his mother 
was taking her siesta, and Katy Regan had 
ceased banging about the kitchen utensils, 
and was seated under the pear tree by the 
well-curb hemming a towel. Mr. Sidney 
could just see her by lazily tilting back in his 
chair. The same movement that revealed 
Miss Katy’s position showed him some great, 
silvery thunder-heads hanging in the West, 
that by-and-by swept up the sky, put out the 
sun, and brooded in dense, purple gloom over 
the warm earth. Far away he could see some 
men making hay, and could, hear their loud 
shouts as they urged each other on. He was 
just thinking how pleasant it was to sit idle 
and see other people work, when there came 
a little ring at the door bell, 

Mr. Sidney gaye just a breath of dissatia- 
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faction, and then opened the door. He drew 
back the next moment in dismay, for it was a 
woman ; no other, in fact, than Miss Sophronia 
Jenkins; a comely lass enough, and not by 
any means calculated to frighten a man of 
ordinary courage. But Mr. Sidney’s courage 
was not of that quality that stands a man in 
good stead when girlish smiles and bright 
eyes are brought to bear upon him. Sophro- 
nia’s face could scarcely have been matched 
in bloom by one of her father’s ‘choicest rare- 
ripes; her hair was brown and soft, her eyes 
were blue, and her teeth were white as lilies. 
Enough to terrify a bachelor, was it not? 
particularly when she opened her pretty lips 
and a loud, cheery, ringing voice burst upon 
him with, “It is Mr. Sidney, I suppose. Could 
you let father have an extra rake, if you’ve 
got one handy? The shower is coming up 
very fast, and they’re hurrying to get the hay 
in, but they haven’t got rakes enough.” 

Mr. Sidney stammered something about 
being very glad to’ oblige, and hastened at 
onee to the barn, whither that dreadful girl 
followed him, evidently under the impression 
that he would abscond if once she suffered 
him out of her sight. And here, while he 
was turning over a host of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles in search of the one required, she kept 
up an animated conversation—if that can be 
called so which is all on one side—enlighten- 
ing him as to the number and extent of her 
father’s mowing fields, the help he kept, the 
wages he paid, and various other items of pe- 
culiar interest. Was it in a desperate attempt 
to stem this wordy current, or was it the 
chivalrous instinct which prompts a loyal 
knight to succor a damsel in distress, that in- 
duced him to offer his services in securing the 
hay? Sophronia bestowed a smile upon him 
—it was quite dazzling—and he could not 
help thinking what a pity it. was that women 
in general, and this one in particular, were 
endowed with the faculty of speech, for when 
she spoke he was tempted to wish himself 
deaf. 

“They'll be glad to have you,I know. I 
don’t suppose you know anything about hay- 
ing, but then you can rake after’”—in a tone 
that implied, “Any goose could do that.” 
“ll wait for you,” she added, “ and show you 
the way.” 

“O,I thank you,” protested the unfortunate 
mar, “I think. I can find it.” 

“I'd just. as Hef wait as not,” averred So- 
phronia, and she followed him into the house, 


whither he went to exchange his cap fora 


broadbrim, giving Katie a passing nod, and 
penetrating to the sitting-room. And here 
was Mrs, Sidney, fearfully wide awake, sitting 
bolt upright in her chair, and looking stern 
disapprobation upon the intruder. 

“My mother is quite deaf,” began Mr. Sid- 
ney, in apology. 

“ Richard, who is that young lady ?” inter- 
rupted the subject of the remark, peering at 
Sophronia over ber spectacles, and looking 
very much as if she would like to order the 
offending damsel out of the room, 

“Tt is Miss Jenkins,” replied her son, ap- 
proaching his lips to her ear. 

The young lady alluded to accepted this as _— 
an introduction, and coming near put out a. 
shapely hand and beamed down good natur- 
edly upon the invalid. 

“ How do you do, Mrs, Sidney ?” in a voice 
that reverberated through the room. The 
old lady shrunk away. 

“I am pretty well, thank you, but you 
needn’t speak quite so loud, Miss Jenkins, if 
you please.” y 

“ Why, I thought you were deaf,” returned 
that damsel, ig naive surprise. 

“A little hard of hearing, my dear, but 
there’s no need of shouting at me. People 
are blessed with remarkable lungs now-a- 

” 


“Tt’s a great affliction to be deaf,” said Miss 
Sophronia, still in a stentorian voice, 

“Well, I don’t know, it has its allevia- 
tions,” said the old lady, drily. “ Richard, 
my son, where are you going ?” 

“I’m going to help Mr. Jenkins about his 
hay,” said Mr, Sidney, raising his. voice. “ He 
is a neighbor, you know.” 

“ Humph! and Miss Jenkins—she’s a neigh- 
bor, too, aren’t you, my dear?” said the old 
lady, significantly. 

Mr. Sidney colored and stammered con- 
fusedly; but Sophronia was equal to the ex- 
igency. 

“Mr. Jenkins is my father,” she shouted. 
“ Mother’s coming over to see you. She 
hopes we shall be neighborly, Mr, Hatha- 
way’s folks and we used to be running out 
and in all-the time,” 

“Indeed! That was very. neighborly of 
you,I am sure. So you're going, Richard. 
Well, take care of yourself; take care of. 
yourself,” said his mother, satirically, 

“Aint she rather peculiar?” demanded So- 
phronia, the moment they were out in the 
street. 

“I don’t know. Being deaf, you see—” 
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“0, yes, we must make allowances,” inter- 
rupted Sophronia. “She must grow queer, 
not hearing much of anything. But I gaess 
I shall be able to make her hear a good deal. 
Tl come over pretty often and cheer her up.” 

“You are very kind,” said her embarrassed 
victim, meditating a midnight flight to the 
North Pole or Central America—anywhere 
to escape from this. 

And now as they met people in the street 
who smiled at Sophronia and stared at him, 
Mr. Sidney became painfully conscious that 
he was walking in the public street by the 
side of a young lady, with arake upon his 
shoulder. But this misery was nothing to 
what he endured when they turned into the 
field, and he had to help her across brooks 
and over stone walls. And then to be marched 
up to her father and be shaken hands with, 
and set to work like a subaltern—this ex- 
colonel—and to see the help smiling at the 
young lady, and to hear their whispered jest- 
ing about “Sophronia’s new beau.” 

And then when the hay was in, and his 
linen coat was soaked in the rain, that came 
in torrents just as the last load was upon the 
wagon, and his collar was all limp with per- 
spiration, and his hair matted with wet, and 
his face aglow, and his nerves in a quiver— 
then to be forced into the house and compelled 
to eat, though he wasn’t hungry, and invited 
to wash his face at the kitchen sink in the 
presence of Sophronia and her mother, and 
finally to be sent home with a great pail of 
milk in one hand and two cabbages and a 
bunch of beets in the other—wasn’t this a 
“situation” for a dainty, fastidious, bashful 
bachelor? Who can wonder that he presented 
himself in his mother’s sitting-room complete- 
ly unstarched, and ready to submit to any 
further humiliation? And this his ingenious 
mother had in store for him. 

“So you helped Mr. Jenkins get his hay 


in,” she said. 


“Yes, ma‘am.” 

“And you saw a good deal of Miss Sophro- 
nia, I dare say.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Quite a pretty face the girl has ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And a pair of powerful lungs—don’t you 
think so, Richard ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am,” mimicked the 
old lady. “ He has lost his tongue, and talks 
by rote like a parrot, and all because of Miss 
Jenkins.” 
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“Don’t be absurd, mother,” said Mr. Sid- 
ney, coloring. 

“Absurd! It isn’t who am absurd; leav- 
ing him to infer that he was. “It’s no matter, 
though. Miss Jenkins is well enough if she 
isn’t too neighborly, and you don’t go to 
falling in love with her.” 

“Mother!” in great astonishment and in- 
dignation. 

“ Now don’t go to protesting; I know— 
men are mén and women aré women;” and 
by virtne of this incontrovertible assertion, 
the old lady considered herself mistress of the 
situation, and abandoned the question. 

“What I wanted to tell you was that we 
needed some chickens.” 

“ Chickens ?” 

“Why, yes. We want eggs and met, 
don’t we ?” 

“O, yes, of course.” 

“Then you had better see if you can’t buy 
some chickens.” 

“ Very well; but how?” 

“Katy says Mr. Holden has some to sell, 
in the house across the orchard there; but if 
you’d rather go to Miss Jenkins’s father—” 

Mr. Richard got up, his face very red. , 

“T'll go and see Mr. Holden.” 

When the shower was quite over, he start- 
ed with considerable confidence; for when 
he was in the army they were accustomed to 
levy upon the surrounding farmers for poul- 
try, and his mission was a good deal more 
familiar and congenial than the occupation of 
raking hay under Miss Sophronia Jenkins’s 
supervision. 

The birds were swooping around the eaves 
of the farmhouse, and the great elms let fall 
some drops upon him as he walked up to the 
door under their long boughs. He knocked, 
but there was no answer. Somewhere in the 
remote distance he could hear a voice singing 
—a very sweet voice, too, and a woman’s— 
which led him to fear that another trial was 
before him. 

After repeating his knock half a dozen 
times, and going over a similar process at 
another door, he deemed it best to enter the 
long entry and make his way in the direction 
of the singer. All the doors were wide open, 
and Mr. Sidney was sure that such a proceed- 
ing would not be deemed improper. The long 
entry led him into a great, square room, quite 
empty as to any person, but full of sunshine, 
and rich in pleasant suggestions of a happy 
home. Its walls were low, the windows nar- 
row, and covered upon the outside by a net- 
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ONLY AN OLD BACHELOR. 


work of scarlet bean vines in full blossom; 
‘everything was deliciously clean and fresh. 
While he stood’ in pleased surprise, the song 
stopped, and somebody began to talk. 

“ Now, you saucy fellow, just go away, will 
you; you are not going to eat up all my cakes. 
Somebody else likes cakes as well as you, 
Master Greedy ;” and then there was a little 
laugh, and a few tender words to make up for 
the scolding ones; and so Mr. Sidney knocked 
again unheard, Then, with some misgivings, 
he crossed the floor and looked in at an open 
door. There, before a table, stood a girl, fair 
and young, brown hair tucked away under a 
net, her sleeves pushed up over her white, 
shapely arms, just piling some golden, odorous 
cakes on a plate. Near her, in a chair, sat a 
large gray and white cat, a beauty of a fellow, 

with scintillating yellow eyes,and the pinkest 
nose in the world. 

“ Now, Alcibiades,” began his mistress, but 
the creature jumped down from the chair, 
and his mistress looked around, the prettiest 
picture of surprise you can imagine, rosy 
blushes creeping up to her temples, and her 
wondering blue eyes wide open. 

“TI beg your pardon; I knocked several 
times, and you didn’t hear.” 

She smiled, blushing rosier, t I was mak- 
ing so much nolse—Alcibiades and I. It is 
Mr. Sidney, is it not? Will you sit down?” 
and she came out into the kitchen. 

“Thank you. I was wanting to see your— 
Mr. Holden.” 

“My father. He is gone over to the Vale, 
and wont be back till evening.” Then, as 
Mr. Sidney hesitated, “Is it anything I can 
do? Father trusts me with his business 
sometimes ”—with a bright smile. 

“Tt was about some chickens,” said Mr. 
Sidney, feeling that this apparition was not 
near so alarming as Miss Sophronia. “I 
would like to buy some, and I was told he 
had them to sell.” 

“He has a great many. I can show them 
to you if you'd like ;” and she perched a little 
hat on her head, found a basin of corn, and 
led the way to the poultry yard. Then she 
called, and they came, obedient to the sweet 
volce they knew so well, handsome foreign- 
ers, with plumage of green and gold, scarlet- 
throated turkeys, oppressed with gloomy fore- 
bodings of Christmas, and small yellow, downy 
chicks, all forlorn and draggled in the wet 

grass; down from the barn the doves came 
fiying with soft cooing, and a flutter and rus- 
tle of wings. She stood there with the rest- 


less things around her, the sun glinting the 
little shreds of brown hair escaped from under 
the net, her sweet, smiling face bright with 
interest, and the yellow corn grains dropping 
from her fingers, and Mr, Sidney thought he 
had never seen so pretty a picture. 

“They are fond of you,” he said. 

“ O, yes,” as if it were a matter of course, 
as indeed it was. 

He tarried much longer than was absolutely 
necessary to complete his purchase, making 
himself very agreeable, 1 dare say. 

“And how can I get them ?” he said at last. 

“You must come to-night and you'll catch 
them easily. You know they're silly crea- 
tures, and can’t see in the dark. And father 
will ‘be at home, then,” she replied, in her 
sunny way. 

He came in the twilight, and passing the 
window saw them at the tea-table, and heard 
his own name mentioned. Then there was 
some merry laughter, and then a voice said 
in deprecation, “ Why, father, he’s only an 
old bachelor.” 

For the first time in his life Mr. Sidney felt 
ashamed of it. You must know that he had 
never deli»erately forsworn matrimony. In 
the first place he was poor, and when he had 
got on in the world he was at a frontier sta- 
tion, and the ladies in that vicinity were not 
to his taste. And then when he found himself 
again in society, he was awkward—so he 
imagined—and shy. And so he was almost 
forty without realizing what an old old bach- 
elor he was getting. Those words revealed 
it to him. There was that pleasant young 

girl, Jenny, her father called her, not in the 
least afraid of him, nor abashed in his pres- 
ence, because he was “ only an old bachelor.” 

“Well, well, the position has its advan- 
tages,” he said to himself on his way home. 
But I fear he did not appreciate them. 

“Whom did you see at Mr. Holden’s?” de- 
manded his exacting mother the next day. 

“Only Mr. Holden and—” 

“Whom, did you say? You forget I'm 
growing more deaf every day; have been ever 
since that Jenkins girl was here and shouted 
at me,” said Mrs. Sidney, mater, maliciously. 

“ His daughter.” 4 

“ O, he has a daughter, too, eh?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Young?” 

“ T should think so.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“ I—I believe she is.” 

“Well! well! It seems you have got into a 
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pretty place,” said the old lady, testily, “One 
girl opposite setting her cap for you, and 
another next door.” 

“Mother,” interrupted Mr. Richard, “I 
don’t think there is any danger of Miss Jen- 
ny’s setting her cap for me. I think I am 
quite safe;” and he walked out of the room, 
nor ever from that day mentioned Jenny 
Holden’s name to his mother; not though he 
spent the long autumn evenings in her parlor, 
and Jent her books, and read German with 
her, and brought her letters from the post- 
office, and by-and-by, when he had grown very 
bold, drove her over to the Vale on a winter 
afternoon. And all this without allowing 
himself to dream any rose-colored dreams, 
because he knew that if Jenny was familiar 
and friendly, and gave him sunny smiles and 
gentle words without timidity or affectation, 
it. was because he was “ only an old bachelor.” 

Yet this companionship was doing a great 
deal for him; slowly wearing away his diffi- 
dence, stimulating his intellect, filling his 
heart, and throwing such a halo over the 
common-place persons around him, that he 
even listened patiently to Sophronia Jenkins’s 
brilliant and impressive conversation, sub- 
mitted to be catechised by her mother, and 
smoked his pipe with her father. 

And so in these ways the time passed until 
the winter was almost gone. March came in 
with a great tumult of wind and driving rain. 
Mr. Sidney had spent the early part of the 
evening at Mr. Holden’s. He was sitting, 
two hours after his return, before his library 
fire. His mother was long asleep, and Katie 
Regan was, perhaps, dreaming of her lover in 
the old country. Mr. Sidney sat and thought 
—thought what his life might have been; that 
it might have been more full of love and 
sunshine, sweeter in sympathy, and holier 
through all the sweet ministries of a truer 
home than this. 

And so, sitting lonely and somewhat sad, 
the hours wore away, and the clock was on 
the stroke of twelve, when the door bell was 
suddenly pulled and rang loudly through the 
house. He opened the door quickly. Some- 
body in a shawl, pelted by the merciless rain, 
and assailed ‘by the fierce wind, a white face 
with gleaming, frightened eyes and a trem- 
bling voice, which said: 

“O, Mr. Sidney, father is very ill, and 
there’s no one to go for the doctor.” 

“ Jennie!” 

He forgot that he had never called her so 
before, forgot everything but the tender girl 
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exposed to the rude buffetings of the storm. 
He took her home in the chaise, and went 
with what haste he might for the doctor. 

Before daylight the danger was past, and 
Mr. Sidney, going by the house in the morn- 
ing, saw a pale face smiling down at him from 
a window—pale, but peaceful, and full of 
light and hope; the terror and despair that 
had shocked him so last night, all gone. 

That evening he went in to inquire for the 
invalid. The great, cosy kitchen was all 
aglow with a roaring fire. Jennie stood on 
the hearth, the red light flashing on her sun- 
ny hair and sweet face. Alcibiades sat on 
the hearth, apparently absorbed in reflection. 
Mr, Sidney went up to the fire. 

“ He is a great deal better,” she said, seeing 
the question in his face. 

“T am glad of it.” 

“Iam glad—O, so glad—yoy don’t know. 
My father is all the world to me.” 

“Is he?” witha feeling of pain. The words 
jarred upon some hidden chord. 

“ He is all I have, you know,” her eyes fill- 
ing. “I was almost rebellious last night, 
and yet—” her hands fluttering, and a slow 
smile creeping to the quivering lips, “I know 
if he were taken something else would come, 
God would not leave me quite desolate.” 

“ Something else has come now—something 
that would joyfully, O, how joyfully—cherish 
you and bless you all your life.” 

She looked up in his face, her own growing 
pale and serious, 

“ What is it?” 

“My love for you. Do youcare for it? Is 
it anything to you?” 

The fluttering white hands were still. A 
rosy crimson, that was not the firelight, deep- 
ened her cheeks. 

“Do you mean it?” with trembling eager- 
ness. 

“T do mean it, my love,” bending over her, 
white with emotion. 

“Then—I am so happy! O, Mr. Sidney, I 
never thought of this.” 


“Engaged, did you say?” The old lady 
put on her spectacles and looked at him. 

“Yes, engaged.” 

It was so loud that Katy Regan heard it in 
the kitchen, and stopped her work to hear 
what followed. 

“ Well, I always knew that girl would make 
a fool of you. If she’s coming here to live, I 
shall wish she was dumb.” 
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“Why, mother, what girl?’ It i) Miss he’s been ‘attentive enough to make some 
Holden.” girls suspect something.” 
‘ “Fret about him! NotI, mother. Why, 
lie’s only an old bachelor, any way,” cried the 
“I hope, Sophronia,” said Mrs. Jenkins, young lady, in a voice which indicated that 
“you aint ‘going to fret, though, to be sure, her heart and lungs were equally sound. 


SONG OF BOREAS. 


BY CORA L. V. HATCH, 


I come from my kingdom wild and free, 
From my kingdom beyond the Northern Sea! 
My chariot the storm, my steeds are the gale, 
My spear is the frost, my shot are the hail, 
I ride on the top of the ocean waye, 
I shout ha! ha! in each rocky cave, 

_ In my kingdom wild and free. 


O, great is my kingdom wild and free, 

My kingdom beyond the Northern Sea, 

Where shining spire, and dome, and wall, 

And tower and turret o’ercrowning all, 

Where ivory gates flash forth their light, 

And no one passeth their strength and might 
To my kingdom wild and free. 


O} bright is my Kingdom wild and free, 
My kingdom beyond the Northern Sea, 
Where sapphire caves forever shine, 
And flashes dart from the topaz mine, 
Where gleameth the opalescent flame, 
And the ruby and diamond outshine their name, 
Where the emerald and amethyst heights 
Gleam down the bery! and amber flights, 
In my kingdom wild and free. ~ 


O, proud is my kingdom wild and free, 
The gleaming shores of the Northern Sea! 
My ships of war, so calm, so high, 
Come out from beneath the flaming sky 
Like spectral ships of Vikings old, 
Who swept from the Northern seas for gold, 
And now from the regions of Death comedown 
In silence to add to their great renown, 
Or doomed for their crimes so bold, 
To sail forever in icebergs cold, 

From my kingdom wild and free. 


I come from my kingdom wild and free, 
From my kingdom beyond the Northern Sea, 
And I scatter the white and fleecy snow 
From my wings of frost wherever T go; 

And I sift over flower, and grave, and tree, 
The smooth cold sheet of my witchery, 

For naught can stay my solemn flight, 

Nor noontide hour nor spell of night, 
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For I comésfrom beyond the sea. 


Tr was decided at last. The engagement 
of Warren Milford and Felicia Harcourt, my 
cousin, was settled beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. And this was how I found it out. I 
had been enjoying a quiet moonlight stroll 
all by myself, through my uncle’s extensive 
grounds, and upon my return to the house, 
threw myself weariedly into a rustic chair, 
close by the conservatory, so shaded by climb- 
ing plants and shrubbery, as to be entirely 
hidden from view within doors. I had not 
seen Warren Milford for three days. He had 
been absent on business connected with his 
regiment, and I knew not that he had return- 
ed, until his well-known voice, breaking in 
abruptly upon my thoughts, as I sat secluded 
from observation, sent the warm, tell-tale 
blood to my cheeks, and a sharp pang to my 
heart, for which I could not then account. 

He was conversing with Felicia in alow 

. tone; they were in the conservatory, I knew 
by their voices, and so near my hiding-place 
that I became at first an involuntary listener 
to their conversation, and afterwards, I will 
not deny it, I listened of my own free will. I 
had not power to tear myself away. 

O, the deadly sickness at my heart, as War- 
ren Milford poured into my cousiu’s not un- 
willing ear a tale of manly affection and cher- 
ished hopes, such as I had been longing and 
praying for in my heart’s secret recesses, even 
though without sufficient cause for such ten- 
der aspirations. True, he had apparently 
treated us both with the utmost impartiality, 
and yet, now the secret was out, I could see 
that I had been blind; blind to many little 
loving attentions bestowed upon my cousin, 
unimportant in themselves, nevertheless speak- 
ing volumes when onesheld the clue to the 
motives which prompted them. 

Yes, he had been extremely kind and atten- 
tive, even confidential to me; but it was sim- 
ply because I was Felicia’s favorite cousin 
and guest. I could see it all now. Fool that 
I had been to entertain the slightest suspicion 
that I, with my plain face, humble fortune, 
and uppretending country manners, could 
captivate the heart of such a man as Milford, 
the brave colonel who had already won count- 
less laurels in his country’s cause, and golden 
opinions from not a few. He was fitted to 


shine in any society; handsome, highly edu- 
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MY HOUR OF TRIAL. 


BY EMMA ELWOOD. 


cated, in fact, a man to win friends and retain 
them. He had but to say the word to form 
an alliance with the fairest of our belles, thus 
adding new riches to his already large fortune, 

And yet, with these awe-inspiring facts 
staring me full in the face, even I, plain little 
Mabel Sherwood, had dared to love him; to 
love him deeply, passionately, as one with my 
disposition never could hope to love another, 
And he was the only man I had ever yet met 
whom I could thus worship, and now he had 
plighted his troth to another. And I, who 
had come up to my uncle’s beautiful summer 
residence on the banks of the Hudson, heart- 
whole and free as the winds, must return to 
my rural home with a deep wound rankling 
in my fevered heart, which time might heal, 
and yet I knew the scar would ever remain, 

It may seem strange that I could thus lose 
my heart so entirely in the short space of two 
months, to a stranger; but it was even so, 
and I loved him as truly and devotedly as 
though I had known him long years. For! 
was very quick in reading character, and I 
felt that Warren and I were grandly fitted 
for each other. He was colonel of the — 
New York regiment, had been in the army a 
year, and in consequence of a severe fit of ill- 
ness had been at home on a furlough for three 
months, to recover his exhausted energies. 
He was now quite well, and would leave 
home to rejoin his regiment on the morrow. 
The previous spring his fatlier had purchased 
the estate adjoining my uncle’s; the two fam- 
ilies had thus become very intimate, and 
Warren had become an almost daily visitor 
at Vine Rock while athome. His attachment 
for my cousin had not yet been discovered, 
even by their own immediate friends, and as 
Felicia was not the girl to disclose her prefer- 
ence for one of the opposite sex until his in- 
tehtions had been made known, she had kept 
her feelings on this subject secret even from 
me, hence my blind passion for one whom I 
could never hope to win. 

With burning cheeks, I listened to Milford’s 
fervent declaration. I despised myself for 
playing the part of eavesdropper, and to prove 
my regret sincere, I shall keep that well- 
remembered conversation safely locked within 
my own breast. One remark only, relating 
to myself, I will disclose. 
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I could imagine how they were seated; he 
with his arm thrown caressingly around her, 
she with her proud head drooped low upon 
his shoulder, while I—O, it excited me almost 

.to frenzy to think of the agony I was endur- 
ing. To think that he was the only one I had 
ever yet loved, while she, who could count 
suitors by the score, and had accepted this 
offer, I felt convinced only because it was the 
most eligible one in a worldly point of view 
she had yet received, was so much more 
favored than I. 

But as I was saying, they had been talking 

a long time, and I was just turning to creep 
stealthily into the house, when I heard my 
own name mentioned in a way which caused 
me to pause and hold my breath to catch the 
words, which chilled me through and through. 

“And so you imagined I loved little Mabel 
Sherwood. She is an innocent, unassuming 
litle thing, but no more to be compared to 
my Felicia than a wildwood flower toa highly 
cultivated rose. I have the highest respect 
for your little coz, my darling, but as for love, 
I never dreamed of the thing in connection 
with her.” 

I waited to hear no more, but fled to my 
room like a startled fawn, locked myself in, 
and when Felicia sought me an hour later, 
pleaded indisposition, and begged her to make 
my excuses to Colonel Milford. 

Felicia did notroom with me that night, for 
I told her I was very restless, she would do 
no good by remaining, and would only lose 
her own rest. Full of gentle sympathy, she 
finally consented to leave me and occupy the 
next apartment, if I would promise to call her 


if I grew worse. What I suffered through. 


those lonely night-watches, it is impossible to 
tell. Long, weary hours, I sat with dry, stony 
eyes, unable to shed a tear. But finally to- 
wards morning a softer mood came over me, 
and a torrent of tears relieved for a time my 
distress, 

Ween morning came,I nerved myself for 
another trial, the parting with Colonel Mil- 
ford, when he came to bid the family good-by. 
We were all grouped upon the piazza when 
he bade us farewell. To me he came first. 

“T am sorry, Mabel, you were ill last night, 

. but am very glad to find you better to-day. 
You must take care of yourself, my little 
woodland violet ;” (how the words stung me!) 
“I fear so much dissipation does not agree 
with your more quiet habits of life. Good- 
by, little Mabel; I trust we shall meet again, 


God willing.” 
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O, how bravely I tried to choke back the 
lump which was rising in my throat, as he 
grasped my hand with a gentle farewell pres- 
sure. Spite of my efforts to the contrary, one 
big tear escaped my overflowing eyes, and fell 
upon his hand. He looked surprised, but I 
hastily ejaculated: 
“God preserve you in battle, and resto 
you in safety to your friends, Colonel Milford.” 
And unable longer to conceal my emotion, 
I darted hastily into the house, whither other 
members of the family soon followed, leaving 


- my heart’s idol alone with his betrothed. In 


an hour be was gone, and early the next 
morning I was on my way home, unable 
longer to remain at my uncle’s, where every- 
thing reminded me of perished hopes. 

A year later I was at Vine Rock again. 
Felicia was very, very ill,-and I had been 
summoned to help win her back to life and 
health. One night, how well I remember, I 
sat alone by Felicia’s bedside. Her eyes were 
closed, and she lay hardly conscious of any- 
thing that was passing. I was to sit with her 
part of the night, and at one o’clock the nurse, 
who had retired for a brief slumber, would 
relieve me. 

Some medicine was left in my charge, 
which was to be administered every hour. 
On no account was Ito fail in giving it at 
the precise moment. Her fever had about 
reached its crisis, and her life hung as it were 
by a single thread, It was now half-past 
seven; the physician had just left, He had 

intended to remain, with his patient through 
the night, but having received a hasty sum- 
mons home, to attend his only child who was 
taken suddenly ill, he left minute directions, 
which he enjoined us faithfully to follow, and 
departed, promising to call early in the morn- 
ing. 

My feelings as I sat beside my dear cousin, 
for very dear she was to me notwithstanding 
her many faults, 1 cannot deseribe. If she 
should die, I pondered, there was a bare pos- 
sibility that Colonel Milford in his affliction 
might turn to me for solace. And then, why 
then it was not impossible that his grieved 
heart might find a second love in me, 

The thought sent a thrill of joy through 
every fibre of my being. But only for an in- 
stant. I banished the unworthy feeling ere it 
found a lodgment in my heart, and dropping 
on my knees by Felicia’s bedside, I prayed 
silently atid earnestly that God would permit 
her to recover, and that he would keep all 
evil, selfish thoughts far, far from me, AsI 
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‘was about to rise from my kneeling posture, 
I was astonished to feel Felicia’s thin hand on 


my burning forehead, and to hear Her voice 
softly calling my name. 

“ Mabel,” she whispered faintly, “T think I 
am dying. ‘Come nearer, dear cousin, and 
listen while I have yet strength to speak.” 

Trembling and speechless, I ‘sat down on 
the bed ‘beside her, and listened in silent 
amazement to her eager words. She ‘had lain 


very quiet all day,so quiet we fancied she 
must be either asleep or finsensible; but she 
‘was only thinking, she said, and had resolved 
‘to confide to’me her thoughts. 


“Mabel, I cannot die with a lie on my lips, 
and you, darling, must make atonement for 


me. I must be brief, for my strength is ebb- 
ing fast. Raise me up,’and do not lose a word, 
I implore. You ‘must write to Colonel Mil- 
ford to-night, yes; Mabel, to-night, when I 
have told'‘you all, and tell him that I wish to 


dissolve our engagement. You think this is 


unnecessary, that death will speedily dissolve 
it, without any Intervention of ours. But I 
repeat, I cannot meet my Maker with a false- 
hood on my lips. Iwas betrothed three years 
ago to a poor artist, who is now in Europe, 
endeavoring to perfect him#lf in his art, and 
thus gain riches and fame, all for my sake. 
For I am convinced, dear Mabel, that he loves 
me tenderly, devotedly, and to him also have 
I given my heart’s love. So while Colonel 
Milford possesses only the casket in which 
my love is enshrined, the gem itself belongs 
solely and forever to Herbert Kingston. 

“O Mabel, I have deeply wronged them 
both, but I trust God has forgiven me, for 
that has been the prayer on my lips every 
moment of consciousness. I have been very 
heartless; but even at the eleventh hour, I 
would make amends for my sinfulness. Now 
you surely will not refuse my dying request. 
You will write for me two letters—one to 
Colonel Milford, stating these facts, and beg- 
‘ging his forgiveness for my cruel deception, 
the other to Herbert, assuring him that I am 
all his own in heart, if not permitted to be so 
in deed, and that my latest thoughts ‘were of 
him and heaven.” — 

Felicia sank back exhausted, and I, grieved 
‘to the soul by this strange story, and Felicia’s 
sad condition, administered the doctor’s rem- 
edies, which I had not failed to do exactly as 
he had directed, and begged her not to dis- 
tress herself with a farther recital of past 
errors. : 

“Dear'Mabel, I am not distressed now,” 


. wording Colonel Milford’s very carefully, and 
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she went on to say,“ I am very calm, I have 
made my peace with God, and I trust my 
manifold sias are pardoned Colonel Milford’s 
beart-wound will not be severe; he will soon 
find another to fill my place. But Herbert 
O, he will suffer keenly.” 

A spasm crossed her face just then, a look 
of bitter agony. ‘But it passed away, and she 
turned again to me, with a sweet smile 
wreathing her pale lips. 

“I did not mean to be so cruelly heartless, 
my darling, but I was dazzled by Colonel 
Milford’s brilliant offer. He is a prize worth 
winning, and I was proud of my conquest; 
proud of my triumph over fairer belles, But 


ah, there was a restless, unsatisfled longing in 


the depths of my heart, and if sickness had 
not laid me low, I should never have married 
him. For of late I have had many misgivings, 
and Herbert's last letter was so full of hope , 


and joy, in anticipation of his speedy return 
to me, that I had been earnestly considering 


how I should best undeceive Milford, and 
smooth over this unfortunate affair ere Her- 
bert’s arrival. 


“I first met Herbert that summer I spent 
at the lonely farmhouse up in Vermont. He 
boarded at the same place, and before I left 
there we were privately engaged, and our en- 
gagement has remained a secret all these 
years. For Herbert trusted ‘me implicitly, 
and did not wish it known, until he could 
come with fair worldly prospects to claim me 
as his bride. We have secretly corresponded, 
and thus you see I have foolishly carried on 
numberless flirtations, and trified with many 
hearts, while my own was still as really and 
truly Herbert's as when I gave it into his 
keeping three years ago. 

“T was very vain and fond of admiration, 
but I carried my flirtation with Colonel Mil- 
ford further than I intended. And after we 
were engaged, I thought amid the dangers of 
battle there were many chances against his 
ever returning to marry me; and in case he 
did not, he would be spared the cruel knowl- 
edge of my deceit. So you perceive, dearest,” 
she added with a faint smile, “my love for 
him was only an outside show. Ah, if my 
gentle mother had been spared to me, I should 
never have been reduced to such a strait. 
Now, Mabel, let me see you write my two 
letters, and then I shall feel much easier in 
my mind.” 

Very noiselessly I procured writing mate- 
rials, and wrote two brief notes as desired, 
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unconsciously infusing into it a goodly share 
of my own tender compassion for the: heart- 
agony I supposed he would suffer on receipt 
of this unlooked-for intelligence. He knew 
not of her sickness, for my cousin would not’ 
permit us to send him word, saying it would 
only distress him and unfit him for duty, and 
now; in the event of her death, she would be 
doubly lost to-him, He would not even have 
the satisfaction of feeling that she was true to 


him to the last; “and if he loves as TI love,” 
thought I, “he will seareely recover from the 
shock.” 


“Thank you, dear Mabel,” she murmured, 
with a flush of gratified content, as I folded 
and sealed the letters, 


“Now call Nurse Norton, and seek the rest 
you need. I feel strangely drowsy, and would 
sleep awhile.” 

I kissed hor. tenderly, and praying that this 


sleep might prove her earthly salvation, I 


stole softly from the room, summoned Nurse 


Norton, and instead of seeking my pillow, 


crept stealthily down stairs, unfastened the . 


outer door, and threw myselfin an agony of 
grief on the very piazza where I had last seen 
Colonel Milford. A light burned dimly in 
Unele Harcourt’s room. Poor man, worn 
out with anxiety and sorrow, he had doubt- 
less fallen asleep, and I would not have him 
disturbed until there was some decided change 
(or thebetter or worse. 

It was a glorious moonlight night. Still- 
ness profound and deep ruled the hour, and I 
felt soothed by the quiet beauty of the scene. 

“ Father in heaven, O, do not let her die!” 
I eutreated, assuming unconsciously an atti- 
tude of supplication, and clasping my hands 
in tearful entreaty. “Restore her to life and 
health, and henceforth be thou our guide and 
protector.” 


“Amen!” ejaculated a deep, husky voice in 


held—Colonel Milford. 

“ You here!” I gasped, “and at this hour!” 
And unable to say more, I sank helpless upon 
a rustic settee, and covered my face with my 
hands. 

“Yes,” he ‘hurriedly explained, “I met my 
newly married sister and her husband, two 
days ago in Washington, and she informed 
me of Felicia’s dangerous illness: I obtained 
a few days’ furlough and hurried home, hop- 


ing I should not be too late to see our loved . 


one, My mother told me I was not fit to 

come here to-night, and begged me to wait 

uatil morning. Bat she had previously ine 
23 


formed me that she watched with my poor 
suffering darling last night, and that she was’ 
also here this afternoon, when but faint hopes 
were entertained’ of her recovery. Do you 
think I could rest after that intelligence? I 
came hither at once, late as it was, convinced 
that I should find some one who could relieve 
my suspense, even at ‘this untimely’ hour, 
Your prayer assures me that she is not dead 
—O, tell me she will live!” he implored, seiz- 
ing my hand, and gazing eagerly into my 
tear-wet face. “You do not think she will 
die? The world would be a barren wilder- 


ness with her dead,” he moaned. 
“Dead!” I exclaimed, bitterly, Somehow 


this deep love of his for my rival galled me 
terribly just then; I was wholly unprepared 
for it, and could not bear it with any degree 
of firmness. My nerves were:all unstrung, I 
suppose, for I had been sorely tried, Hence, 
there was neither patience nor prudence in 
my reply. 

“Dead!” I repeated; “yes, Colonel Mil- 
ford, she is dead to you.” 

He looked at me in blank amazement. 

“Is the girl crazy? What mean you? If 
living, how can she be dead to me, her hus-. 
band before God!” 

I groaned in agony of spirit. 

“God comfort you,’ I answered, with a 
suddén burst of tenderness, “for I’ cannot. 
Come in here, Colonel Milford, and read your 
fate.” 

I led the way through the’ hall into'the. 
moonlit library, struck a light, drew one of 
the notes I had recently penned from my 
pocket, and thrusting it into his hand, hurried 
from the room, 

A half hour later, it oceurred to me all at 
once that I might accidentally have handed 
him the, wrong note in my haste. In frantic 
eagerness, I glanced at the superscription of 
the remaining letter—O, agony! I had given 
him the wrong one. 

“And yet it can make but little difference,” 
I reflected, “although the note intended for 
him would have been more soothing to his | 
feelings, as I softened the cruel blow as much | 
as it was in my power. 

And now, strong man though he was, | felt 
sure he would reel under the shock. I crept 
quietly down stairs again, re-entered the 
library, where he still remained pale and weak — 
as a child (I could see by one hasty glance), 
and with averted eyes presented the right 
note, and seized the other which lay open up- 
on the table, saying I had made a mistake. [ 
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then turned to leave the room, but he detained 


me. 

“It is I who have made the mistake,” he 
said, slowly and sadly. “I who have thrown 
away my heart’s best affections upon a trifler.” 

“Hush!” was my involuntary exclamation. 
“She is deeply repentant, and much I fear 
upon the very verge of the grave. O forgive 
her, Colonel Milford, as you hope to be for- 
given by One higher than any earthly poten- 
tate. Remember, her mother was taken just 
when she most needed her, and she has been 
allowed her own free will, unrestrained by a 
gentle maternal influence. O, pity and for- 
give her, Colonel Milford, I implore!” 

I sank sobbing at his feet, but he gently 


- paised me, and seated me beside him. 


“You would not have proved thus untrue, 
my little wood flower,” (I started impatiently 
then, but he only looked at me very calmly 
in a sort of hopeless way). “All women are 
not alike, are they? O, say they are not, or 
I shall never trust womankind again.” 

“ No, believe me,” I replied, eagerly, “ there 
are more true than false ones. How any 
woman can trample upon a man's true heart, 
I cannot conceive, and yet, my friend, is there 
not as much deceit with one sex as the other ?” 

He made no reply, but sat looking gloomily 
through the window at the glorious prospect 
without, yet seeing nothing, and for a btief 
period wholly unconscious of everything save 
his own bitter thoughts. I knew he would 
never have read Kingston’s note if he had 
noticed the superscription, and as Felicia had 
desired me to commence the note thus— My 
own dearest love:’ mentioning no name, of 
course he had seen nothing in that to excite 
suspicion, and doubtless read on in unbeliev- 
ing wonder,as one inadream. There had 
been no stormy burst of passion, at least in 
my presence; but he was a brave soldier, 
schooled in the art of self-government, and it 
was not likely he would break his heart for 
any woman. How little I knew him then! 

“ Mabel,” he said at length, laying his hand 
caressingly upon my brown tresses, “ tell 
your cousin I forgive her; that my forgive- 
ness is sincere, but should she live, I will 
never look upon her face again, until the old 
love is dead in my heart. I trust God will 
spare her life,” he added solemnly, “that she 
may fulfil her first vows. Should she die, 
Mabel, may God pardon her as I now do, and 
receive her with open arms of mercy.” 

There was a stern pathos in his voice which 
was very touching, and I, witnessing by spirit 


\sight his inward grief and scorn of all woman- 


kind, shivered and wept softly, like » grieved 
child. 


“God bless you, little Mabel,” he faltered, 
as he rose to go. “ Your gentle sympathy 
has robbed this hour of a portion of its 
despair. Keep your innocent simplicity ia 
your woodland home, sweet child, and some 
day when my three years’ warfare is ended, 
we may meet again, if God spares my life.” 

A dreadful chill struck to my heart; what 
if he should not be spared? An involuntary 
cry of agony escaped my lips, and again I was 
conscious of that surprised, penetrating gaze, 
which Colonel Milford had fixed on me a year 
ago at our first parting. Did he suspect my 
secret? Heaven knows I strove desperately 
to hide it, but after he had left, this thought 
troubled me for months. 

“Farewell, little comforter; pray for me, 
and do not quite forget him who was to have 
been your cousin. I shall probably never 
marry; for faith once lost is not easily re- 
gained. But you shall be my little sister, and 
sometime you may hear from me.” 

He stooped quickly, and imprinted a grave 
kiss upon my brow, as a brother might have 
done, and ere I could recover myself, he was 


gone. 

Long | lay sobbing, until the rosy streaks 
of dawn appeared in the east, and then fairly 
worn out with grief and my sleepless vigils, I 
sank into a disturbed slumber. 

“My little woodland flower, have I found 
you at last?” 

How the hot blood rushed into my face, at 
that well-remembered voice! I was dreamily 
reclining upon a grassy knoll just at the edge 
of the broad forest which extended a long 
distance in the rear of my quiet home, and 
watching the golden sun go down behind a 
gorgeous curtain of glowing clouds. 

I sprang to my feet with an eager bound, 
and then sank again upon my grassy seat, 
covering my face with my hands, as I always 
did when confused by any unexpected occur- 
rence. Very gently Colonel Milford uncov- 
ered my tell-tale face, and imprisoned my two 
helpless hands in his, while he unfolded a sec- 
ond time in my hearing (but with how differ- 
ent feelings on my pert) a little heart-bistory, 
such as 1 had never hoped to hear from his 
lips, until very recently. 

His last letter had partially prepared me for 
this revelation, but every previous one had 
breathed only a tender regard for me, such a8 
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a brother might feel. They had been filled 
with interesting accounts of his adventures, 
and until the very last letter, I say, I 
never dared hope for this joy-fraught 

From the hour when he had cast aside his 
love for Felicia once and forever, as a thing 
unworthy to be cherished, he told me he had 
unconsciously placed me in that secret niche 
of his heart; and tracing back all my actions, 
he was assured of my secret heart-worship 
for him, long before my own lips confirmed 
this assurance. 

And there, at that sweet sunset hour, in my 
favorite spot, I told him of that dread hour of 
trial, when I listened speli-bound to his con- 
fession in the conservatory, and he smiled 
archly when I reminded him of the comparison 
he had then drawn between my cousin and 
myself. 

“Ah, Mabel, I have learned that the rose is 
not without its thorn; but the sweet wood- 
flower lifts its modest head, drinking in the 
dew and the sunshine, and exhaling its fra- 
grance abroad, quietly winning favor, where 
a more showy flower leaps into your notice 
at once by its dazzling brilliance. My little 
violet wooed and won me completely ere I 
half suspected the fact, and now I trust’ she 
will shed her sweetness into the wilds of my 


life, which were so desolate ere this unassum- - 


ing flower stole its way into their barren 
depths, and supplanted the rose in my affec- 
tions. Darling little woodland blossom, I 
trust we shall be very happy together.” 

Nestled in his protecting arms, while the 
sun sank lower and lower, and the bright eve- 
ning star peeped out behind the hills, I told 
him all, keeping back nothing, not even my 
evil thoughts in Felicia’s hour of suffering. 
And he listened gravely, chiding me not; he 
only stroked my hair tenderly, murmuring 
“poor child, poor tried heart!” I felt much 
better when he knew this, and how my spirit 
had rebelled against the cruel fate which had 
given to my rival my idolized one. And he, 
I was certain, loved me none the less for my 
frank confession. 

And now what more have I to add, save 
that there was a quiet wedding a month later, 
and not only one, but two. But stay—I did 
not tell you that Felicia recovered from her 
dangerous illness, contrary to her own and 
our expectations, and by her subsequent 
blameless life, endeavored to atone for her 
past follies. Herbert Kingston returned short- 
ly after her recovery, and Felicia and I were 


married the same night. It was her earnest 


wish wedding should take 
place at Vine Rock, but Warren would not 
consent to this arrangement. He did not 
wish to meet her, he said, until our nuptials 
were solemnized. 

And now I am the happiest little wife in 
existence. After an honorable and perilous 
service of three years in his country’s cause, 
my heart’s love has returned to me, scarred, 
but not mutilated—thank God for that! my 
dearest hopes are realized, and my hour of trial 


has passed, leaving me the sweet fruition of : 


my brightest dreams of happiness, in atone- 
ment for past suffering. — 


_ AGGREGATE LABOR OF MANKIND. 


Along with compassion that is excited by 
listening to atale of want, there is apt to 


- arise at the same time, a feeling of astonish- 


ment that such a thing should be in a land 
like this. Perhaps, however, the true wonder 
is that want is not universal. One-half the 
race die before they have contributed an iota 


to the world’s sustenance or their own. One’ 


half of those who survive the period of child- 
hood are women, who do not, as a general 
thing, contribute directly to the production 
of wealth. Of the men, many are sick, many 
are old, many are idle, many are wasteful, 
many are parasites. Those who do work, 


and live to an age of three-score years and. 
ten, spend one-third of their lives in bed, one - 


twentieth at the table, one-sixth in recreation. 
Much of their lives is wasted in mistakes; 
much of what they succeed in producing is’ 
swept away by fire and flood. During half 
ofthe year Nature sleeps. One harvest in 


five proves a failure. Only a fraction of the 


earth’s surface is capable of cultivation. A 
large part of the general labor ae 
the production of luxuries, in repairing the 

damages of war, in preparing for future con- 
flicts, in the transportation of products, and 


in journeys. Probably not more than one half’ 


of the whole amount uf human force is ex-' 


pended in earning the world’s daily bread.’ 


The standing marvel, therefore, of society is 
not that they should suffer want, but that 
there should be any who dh not. 


Every 


stroke, ‘in the darkness, of our likeness that | 


is to be; and our whole life is but a chamber, 
which we are frescoing with colors that do 
not appear while being laid on wet, but which 


will shine forth afterwards, when finished and 


dry. 
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: “Wu don’t you enlist, Jack Irving ?” asked 

saucy Sue Barton. “ You, a great six footer, 
broad-shouldered: You'd make a splendid 
soldier, Why don’t you?”. 

“Why, Sue, you have given the 
your question. It’s because I am so broad- 
shouldered and splendid. You see I’ve no 
notion of being mutilated.” 

“ O, here’s a man for the homage of women- 
kind!” cried Sue, with eurling lip. “A hand- 
some figure of a man-—turn round, do—and 
let me admire the fit of this last new suit,” 

“Well, how do you like it?” asked obedi- 
ent Jack, turning round and round, for her 
inspection, Her were watching him 
gravely, 

“Ave you @ man—can you have life, intel- 
lect, and manhood, and refuse to use them for 
our country and for freedom ?” 

He winced a little, but said, good-naturedly 
still, “You know, Sue, I’m for liberty— of 
the press’—and I am willing to make any 
sacrifice for my country-women.” 

_“ But, Jack, have you never felt, when you 
have seen regiment after regiment march by, 
your office, that you were lacking somehow ? 


And don’t you ever think of the days to come, 


when little children will ask with eyes of 
wonder— wasn’t you borned when the great 
war was?’ What will you say then?” 
“Say? O, that I wasn’t able-bodied.” 
“Do you think you can shirk your duty in 


life—what are your limbs worth, that you 
should keep them safe at the expense of 
honor ?” 


“ They are all I have, my dear enthusiast. 


‘ Liberty and right,’ a saved and ‘ regenerated 
country,’ and all that, couldn’t provide me 


with another life and aset of limbs half so. 
convenient, To tell the truth, my little fire- 


eater, I don’t feel the least blood-thirsty; I, 
have a natural shrinking from cold steel and 
hot lead.” 

“In short, you are a. coward.” 

“Don’t presume too much upon my good- 

What?” 

“Coward.” 

“ call you that, then! 
you are contemptible. I wish you would go 
away; you are—” 
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“ Softly, softly—don’t run on so; let me 
take down for future reference,” and he pro- 
duced a peneil and ivory memoranda case, 
from his elegant new coat pocket. 

_“ Coward, and contemptible! I remember 
that,” and something like a flash was in that 
clear blue eye. 

“You may take that down, and more—you 
shirk, your duty ; you have no sense of honor.” 

“ Hush! thatis enough, I have it written 
down, Miss Burton.” 

“No, notell yet—take this.” And she took 

t. 

“What shall I) do with this?” he asked, 
picking it up coolly; .but his face grew pale 
with passion or regret, she could not tel 


“ Give it to some woman who is willing to 
believe what I once did—that you are a man 
—if you can find such a one.” 

For answer, he held the glittering circlet 
up to the light to see the diamonds flash, then 
threw it into the red coals in the grate, and 
without a word or look, went away. 

Sue Barton looked after him, the fierce light 
of anger fast going out of her eyes, leaving 
them full of tears, 

“ Well, it’s ended, I suppose,” she said—“I 
have known all the time he couldn’t bear such 
words from me always. I was cruel—I was 
mean, to taunt him so; and he is so good and 

how 

The next night found Sue Barton brilliant 
with diamonds and white lace in crowded 
party rooms. There were rustling silks, and 
flashing diamonds, and rare laces, the cost of 
which, would have paid half the soldiers in 
the field then suffering for the scanty wages 
they earn with their blood. 

Everywhere at home, we reyel in luxuries; 
we make the nights merry with music and 


_ feasting, when only a little way off, just be- 


yond Washington—down in Savannah—there 
are soldiers who suffer, not only for want of 
their daily rations, but for what their families 


need at home—their pay. Are we at home 


guiltless? Shall we say, “let the govern- 
ment pay its soldiers?” Shall we send our 
soldiers to the war, with a street procession, 


a state flag, a dinner of cakes and pies at the 
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station, and thenceforth oliirk Ml respoustbili- 
ty in the matter? 
Our: patriotism is too often like Sue Bar 


ton’s. She was indignant that a man should - 


not think it a good thing to be a soldier. 
Blue coats and shoulder straps were very 
fascinating to her. She gloried in the suc- 
cess of our arins. Her eyes grew bright at 
the recital of daring deeds, and she scorned 
in a true heroine of a story style, a man who 
dared to utter unenthusiastic’ words to ber, 
and there she stopped. She dida’t dream of 
self-denial. She never gave ® moment’s time 
—adollar,a word—that was not a pleasure 
to her—and no denial. Out of her abundance 
of talents, and time, and money, she gave only 
a Jewish tithe—and not abundantly; many a 
poor widow who gave her mite; was more 
true-hearted than she. 

An uneasy consciousness of this truth came 
over Sue Barton this night, as she glanced at 
herself in the full length mirrors of the dress- 
ing-room, and caught the flash of her jewels. 
Somehow the brightness of her dress, ahd the 
beautifully decorated rooms hurt her; she 
thought of an account she had that day read 
of our starving men in southern dungeons— 


Jack Irving wasn’t with her this night; for 
the first time for months she missed him from 
her side. Her pleasant good-natured escort, 
who always bore her whims and humors with 
imperturbable good-nature. Sue didn’t iack 
for attendants, for she was rich, and pretty, 
and piquant; and to-night she was very gay 
and charming, they thought. 

How little do we know! All the time her 
heart was aching. She was brilliant with wit, 
and the pleasant nothings which make up the 
conversation of a ball-room; but ‘under her 
breath she was saying, “I was cruel to him, 
and I love him ‘so!” 

While Sug was learning this lesson of soci- 
ety, to cover her heart out of sight, to smile 
when she would have wept, arid to’ parade her 
dress and jewels when shé would have put on 
“sackcloth,”—while she was learning this, 
the army was being reinforced—Jack Irving 
was a soldier. Everybody wondered; Jack 
gone a private soldier! why, a year ago he 


, Was offered a colonel’s commission. 


He went away without seeing Sue, buat 


leaving at her door a note, in which was writ-- 


ten, “ You are a coward—you are contempti- 
ble;” and this was all she had left, for the love 
he had given her, for the troth she had giver 


him. Yes, she had someting else, hid away 
among her treasures, a broken, blackened 
ring; and something else too—a despairing 
pride in the soldier she had sent to the war. 

Jack Irving, like all good-natured people, 
would bear much}; but when the limit was 
passed, and offence taken, it was deep. and 
lasting. 

“She called me acoward—and our engage- 
ment burnt out inthe flames of the grate,” he 
thought; and then he set about forgetting the 
past. He tried to put away from him the 
memory even of his love for Sue. He was so 
even and straightforward himself, that he 
could not understand how any one'could say 
eruel, scornful words one moment, and love 
him better than ever the next. He had loved 
her truly—and the putting away from him of 
her pretty wilful ways and pretty face gave 
him a dull pam; but he very earnestly and 
conscientiously thought it his daty to forget 
her, and he tried. While he was trying to 
forget, Sue’ was treasuring up every word 
and look of the dear past—living upon the 
memory of words half héeded when spoken, 
now very precious, and worshipping ‘her sol- 
dier. She chid herself if he was out of her 
mind a moment, and with a woman’s perti~ 
nacity loved him absent and ‘forgetful of her, 
far better than she ever had when looking 
into his eyes, and assured by his dear words 
that she was his “ dear love.” 

Jack Irving was a soldier—a strong, ear- 
nest, fighting soldier, He had good blood in 
his veins, blood that half a century back had 
run through veins hard and healthy with la- 
bor. The Irvings were sturdy pioneers, and 
made with hard strokes a name for themselves 
and the generation after them. The blood) 
had never run out, only stagnated in Jack’s 
veins. His arm was as strong, his courage as. 
unflinching as any of the dead—makers of 
their own fortunes had been. But with a) 
good name, a fortune, an easily acquired edu- 
cation, there was nothing for him to strive’ 
for, everything had come to him as his birth-: 
right without more than a pleasant effort on 
his part. And so he had settled into a “ soci-: 
ety man,” proud of his position, of his pretty — 
affianced, and of his handsome figure. Those 
sharp words of Sue Barton waked him up. 
The old blood rushed through his veins, burn- 
ing out all modern impurities. 


Sue Barton’s friends wondered and ques-: 


tioned awhile at Jack Irving’s freak, as they 


called it. Then new excitements and pleas- - 
ures came up, and he was lost to them. Sue— 
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tables loaded with costly delicacies ; and how 


‘went to her heart like a sharp knife—but she 
was proud. 

“ People will say it is because Jack left me, 

if I stay away from these wicked parties,” she 
thought. So to save her pride she mixed 
with, and felt herself tainted by, this fashion- 
able throng of exclusives. 
' With the spring came a rest for her, a rest 
from this terrible hypocrisy which she had 
felt obliged to keep up, but no rest for her 
heart. 


“TI sent him away with cruel words. He 
thinks I hate him, and he has forgotten me,” 
was the bitter thought that haunted her. She 
turned with a kind of despairing disdain from 
all the various plans for the summer's amuse- 
ments. 

“ Which shall it be, New York or Saratoga, 
for this summer ?” asked Mr. Barton. 

“Neither, father; I shall not leave home 
this summer.” 

“ What! stay here in all this heat and filth, 
my child ; what freak has possessed you now ?” 

“No freak, father. I have no heart for all 
this dancing and dressing; I want to be at 
home, and rest.” 

“We will go to the seashore, Susie; you 
can have rest and quiet there.” y 

But she didn’t choose to go, and her young 
friends heard her decision with many excla- 
mations of astonishment as to what had come 
over Sue Barton. ; 

She told her father she wanted rest, and he 
smiled to see the kind of rest she -was taking 
those hot sultry days. Shorn of all her finery, 
in plain walking dress, she found her way into 
many wretched by-streets, and into houses 
sad with poverty, and misery, and sin. How 
her heart sickened at misery she had never 
dreamed could exist in a city so full of wealth. 
She came down to her own luxurious table 
with a kind of conscience-stricken loathing of 
the rich food. 

“My Sue, you are as pale and gaunt as 
those people you tell me of. Are you starv- 
ing yourself through sympathy, child ?” 


“ O father, that I should have trifled away 
80 many years of my life, and never realized 
that there was something to live for besides 
dancing, and dressing and taking my ease!” 

“My child, you have lived that life and 
this; which satisfies you ?” 

“Neither satisfies me, father. I was care- 
lessly happy then—I am carefully miserable 
now. How can I be otherwise when I see 
life as I see it every day?” 

“You are too intense, Susie; you take 
everything in such a life and death sort of 
way. When you were my joy, little Sue, you 
hurt me with your intense delight in gaiety; 
and now that you see sin and sorrow are in 
the world, you take them all upon your own 
slender shoulders. You are wearing your- 
self out, give your money and your sympathy 
wherever they are needed, my child; but keep 
for me your own sunny face, that has made 
me happy all my life.” 

“ O father, I try to be cheerful and happy 
but everything oppresses me so.” The sobs 
were thick in her throat and choked her 
words. “O, father, father, is there anything 
worth living for?” 

He didn’t answer in words, but drew her 
close to him, soothing her with loving 
caresses. 

“ My darling,” he said after a while, “do 
you care for Jack yet? Has he dared to 
slight my little girl’s love ?” 

“It was I. Don’t blame him, father! I 
sent him away; but I have suffered for it so!” 

He knew all then; and if he had loved his 
pretty, graceful laughing girl of a year ago, 
he idolized the true woman with sad eyes, a 
pale face, and with earnest, true ideas of life. 

All this time where was our soldier, the 
elegant broad-shouldered, well-dressed Jack 
Irving? Broad-shouldered still, and sun- 
burnt, but a gentleman though he carried a 
musket and wore no straps. If the war had 
never been, if Sue had never waked him up 
with her haughty words, he would have been 
the living, well-dressed Jack of a year ago— 
living because life was cosy and pleasant— 
never realizing that God would hold him ac- 
countable for every talent wasted. But he 
was thoroughly awake now. He gave his 
body, a splendid gift, to his country’s ser- 
vice—and he gave his soul to it too. Earnest, 
upright, high-minded, he was a model—he 
was the model of the regiment. He carried 


with him the prestige of riches and a good: 


name ; added to these he had those other qual- 
ities more honorable, and they respected and 
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| danced bravely through the winter, danced 
a. and smiled while her heart was aching, and 
7 her eyes heavy with unshed tears. O, how 
FF she hated it all—the senseless small talk, the 
- air sick with perfumery, the gay dresses and 
ae 0 ae she loathed herself that she should live in all 
Ce ee this apparent unconsciousness of our nation’s 
oe terrible trouble. She grew into a morbid 
ao ee state of contrition and despair. The sight of 
an a wounded soldier, of little, begging children, 
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loved him. He had the true heroism in him, 
not merely the animal courage to fight brave- 
ly and fiercely, but the courage to make truth 
and right a basis, and stand firmly upon it. 
And so our handsome lady’s man had come 
out from his ease and luxury into the hard 
life of a soldier, and into perfect manhood, 
leading men by his example to endure with 
patience, to fight with strong hearts, and to 
die willingly in a holy cause—and he was a 
private. Many good positions had been 
offered him by officers, who would have been 
proud of his distinguished name and figure 
upon their staff, but he wasn’t a soldier for 
show or pay. 

/ He thought often of Sue Barton, but he 
never heard from her. Her changed life, her 
growth in true womaniiness, was never before 
him, and so he thought of his pretty thought- 
less Sue, with something very like scorn that 
such a woman could ever have held his heart. 
And yet, when the memory of her parting 
words rose before him, he felt a kind of pride 
in them and the one who said them. “ They 
were partly true, and some day I will thank 
her for them,” he thought. 

That some day came soon after, It was in 
the time of battles, a year ago. Brave men 
died and won victories then. Jack Irving 
fell, shot through ; a dozen men dropped their 
muskets and pressed around him. It was in 
the thickest of the fight ; our men were falling, 
dying and trampled upon, on every foot of 
ground. He had been leading them, though 
a private. In the front ranks his tall figure 
had been a mark for the enemy and a guide 
for them, and they had followed. He fell, 
and they, forgetful of their lives, unheeding 
the fleree commands of their officers, paying 
no attention to his feeble cry, “ leave me, leave 
me,” took him carefully in their arms; they 
guarded him with their bodies, dropping one 


by one, wounded or dead; only two lived to 
lay him softly down under the great tree, 
where bare-armed surgeons and busy soldiers 
were binding up gaping wounds or holding 
blessed water to lips that would never speak 


again. 

In the list of “ badly wounded,” Sue Barton 
read Jack Irving’s name. She did not faint 
or cry out. She went around to her father, 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. “He 
isn’t dead,” she said. 

He didn’t die. The wound though severe, 
would heal in time, and they sent him home. 
He awoke to consciousness a week after, in 
his own room, and felt soft hands upon his 
hot face. 

“ Sue, Sue,” he whispered, “is it. you ?” 

He knew her though the face was a year 
older, and the eyes so changed. It was his 
Sue, and yet it was not. 

“ What has changed you so, my little girl ?”’ 
he whispered again. 

“ Love,” she said. 

His face grew paler, but he held her hand 
close. “Some one has won you, you have 
learned to love some better man, Susie.” 

He looked so pale and wistful, poor Sue for- 
got her pride, forgot everything but him. 

“O, Jack, it’s a poor wounded soldier, I 
love. ©, so pale and hungry-looking!” 

“TI am hungry for your love, my darling.” 

“Let me feed you, dear Jack,” she said, 
kissing him, softly. 

Jack Irving got well. He had a faithful 
nurse, his wife;Sue, who watched with a 
great joy the elixir happiness, sending life into 
his veins, though she knew it was to take him 
from her. Sue Irving is very proud of her 
broad-shouldered private, who not long sinee 
entered with our triumphant 20th corps, the 
streets of Savannah, 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE, 


Well I remember this soft, brown tress, 
Its sister curls among, 
As it touched with dainty, light caress 
The fair brow where it hung, 
Or caught some glancing gleam of golden light, 
To make that brow of smiles more warmly bright. 


Now, thongh it be severed and borne away, 
Those left are waving o'er 
That brow as white as the ocean spray, 
As merrily as before; ‘i 
And away from its sister ringlets. borne. 
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The world is wide; 
(Merged in the tide 
Of other hopes and other fears. 
’ And haply, in the coming years, 
We both shall say, ' 
_ Smiling meanwhile, “Our stormy night 
A cloudless day 
You will not mind these falling tears— 
My heart is weak ; 
And as the bitter moment nears . 
When we must speak — 
Ah me! our last, our sad farewell! 
It is but meet that I should tel), 
By tear or moan, 
How hard « thing it ‘is to say, 

“ Our love is done}; 
Henceforth we go a separate way.” - 
And you'll forgive it that my voice 

you be gone? 
Bids you, because I have no choice— 
; O pity! none; 
Because the fates have sternly bound 
Me hand and foot, and hedged me round 


Past all release: 

So to our destiny, why not 
Submit in peace? 

It is teo late to change our lot. 


And when the new life comes to me, 
And I have learned 

To wear my bonds submissively ; 
When love has burned 

Out from my soul, and left at last 

No trace or token of the past; 
And when your heart 

“Is bright again o’er some new love— 
Ay, do not start! 

These years will wear thick turf above. 


This other love—then we may meet 
Mayhap; but now 

"Tis better, wiser that our feet 
Should swiftly go 

Our different ways, till—wee is me! 

We're wide apart as wide ean be; 

. Sotake my hand— 

Yes, kiss my lips, and jet this day— 
You understand ?— 

End all for us—adieu! away! 


WINNIE 


I am sure I do not know why I promised 
to wed Vivian Holmes, with his haughty, im- 
perious disposition. It certainly was not be- 
cause I loved him, but it must have been my 
evil genius that prompted me to say yes, when 
he asked me to wed him. 


“T took the bonds lightly, without a sober thought 
On what results might issue from 
This more than Gordian knot.” 


It is of my married life I am going to write. 
I have always regretted that plays aud novels 
should end with a wedding, and give one no 
idea of how the lovers prospered after mar- 
riage; and I have asked myself. the question, 
frequently, is it because it would spoil the 
romance? ‘The object and moral of all mod- 
ern works of fiction seems to be the develop- 


MARRIAGE WITHOUT Lovm: 
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ment of a process by which husbands~are 


_ gained, but not how to keep them; and ip 


writing out this full, frank confession, with 
all due humility let me add, it is from a sin- 
cere desire to do some poor, tempest-tossed 


“soul good, and perchance scatter seeds of hope 


in some weary heart; for I have seen hours of 
dumb, mute anguish, when all hope seemed 
to have died. 

Of my father I knew nothing, except that 
he had gone to California by the overland 
route, and had never been heard of afterward. 
He was supposed to have been murdered by 
the Indians. My mother died soon after, and 
I was left to the care of my uncle, a dear good 
soul as ever lived.. Sometimes I think if I 
had had a mother to warn me of the pitfalls 


quagmires of married life, I might possi_ 
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bly have escaped much suffering, and perhaps 
have been a better wife. We both had quick, 
impetuous dispositions; both needed a firm 
guiding hand. 

It was in June that our vows were plighted, 
and Vivian came to live with us, in the old 
homestead; for my uncle would not consent 
’ to have me leave him, as he was growing old, 
and I was all he had in the world, and he 
could not spare me, he said. So, wlien the 
jilacs’ purple blossoms hung‘in thick clusters, 
and the carnations blossomed by the garden 
walk, and the pansies nestled by the garden 
wall, yonder, and buttercups and daisies were 
sprinkled richly through the emerald grass— 
a bright June morning—I became Vivian’s 
bride. 

- I can reeall every fond memory of that day; 
the perfume of flowers, Vivian's look of hap- 
piness, and how proud and handsome he 
looked; and though there was no feeling of 
bliss in my heart, as I had imagined there 
would be, I was at least proud of my noble- 
looking husband. But when the final words 
were spoken: “What God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder,” a cold, icy 
feeling seemed settling around my heart. 
God pity me, ’twas the shadow of the future. 

I was proud-spirited, though sensitive to a 
fault; Vivian defiant and unyielding; and the 
first year of our married life dragged miser- 
ably by. Its details I will not try to give; they 
are fraught with too much misery to permit 
me to dwell upon them, and I cannot bear 
their torturing memory. O, how I looked 
back to the happy days in the past, and what 
a bitter contrast they presented to the weary 
present, 

All my sorrow gnd misery I strove bravely 
to conceal from Uncle Harry, for it would 
have broken his heart to have known how 
wretched his poor little Winnie had grown in 
the past year, though he frequently remarked 
how large my black eyes had grown, of late, 
and how thin I was getting; and when the 
loose sleeve fell from my arm, it made me 
shiver to see how attenuated it had become. 

And then God sent us our little Millie. We 
called her Millicent, after my mother. I 
thought then that the stormy passions would 
cease, and the calm, quiet love of paternity 
would, in a measure, unite our hearts. This 
hope shone o’er my heart a radiant amulet, 
guarding it from despair. 

But, alas! Vivian had become so changed! 
He never spent his evenings at home, and I. 
frequently noticed that he had been drinking. 


and when under the influence of wine, his 
withering sarcasms pierced like a barbed ar- 


row to my very soul. He grew less attentive . 


to business, and I suspect the excitement of 
the gaming-table was what kept him from 
home so much. He seemed hardly to know 
we hadia babe, though day by day she grew 
as beautiful as a dream; and the first words I 
taught her lips to frame, were “ darling papa.” 
I remember how eagerly I watched for his 
coming, that night, and imagined that he 
would take her on his lap, with delight at her 
first baby words. O, that wretched night? 
Its every event is graven as with a pen of fire 
on my brain. 


Uncle Harry had gone to lie down, com-. 


plaining of feeling tired. I had sat dewn, 
with my harp, and played all the old tunes 
that Vivian and I used to sing, and found 
myself wondering why we had not sung to- 
gether of late. Weary of this, I picked up a 
book Vivian had been’ reading, and my eye 
fell upon this sentence, underlined: “ We are 
fearfully and wonderfully made; we are sur- 
rounded by mysteries, and we are mysteries 
even to ourselves. But there is a destiny that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we will.” 
I nervously closed the book, for there seemed 
to be something prophetic in every line. I 
felt & strange presentiment of coming evil, 
that sent a chill to my heart. Night was set- 
tling over the earth, and black, portentous 


clouds were looming up in the west. With, 


my little Millie in my arms, I sat and dreamed, 
Thus an hour went by. The storm had stead- 
ily increased, and the branches of the elm that 
stood near the window tossed and moaned in 
the gathering blackness, and the lightning 
flashed like an angry spirit, and the thunders 
rolled like the fearful rattle of artillery. Still 
I dreamed on, until Millie, nestling in my 
arms, after a fearful clap of thunder, whisper- 
ed, “mama” in such a terrified manner. 


Then, for the first time, I realized that the 


rain was pouring in torrents, and the night 
had grown fearfully dark. Now and then a 


sharp flash of lightning. seemed to cut the 
heavens, and a roar of thunder would shake: 


the house to its foundation. A terrible fear 
suddenly crept to my heart, why, I know not; 
but, taking Millie in my arms, I fled, like a 
terrified: child, to the kitchen. Jane, my 
housemaid, sat by the fire, quietly knitting, 


never heeding the fierce warring of the 


ments. Her calmness partly reassured me, 
and I sent her to Uncle Harry’s room to see 
if he wanted anything, and if he was comfort- 
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able. In a few moments she came back, her 
face perfectly colorless, and almost unable to 
articulate. She said: 

“Mrs. Holmes, I 
dying.” 

He had been subject to apoplexy, and I 
knew now why he had felt so tired. I do not 
know how I got to his room, but I found him 
{n=the last agonies of dissolution, with the 
beaded sweat standing upon his noble fore- 
head. Poor Uncle Harry! Dying, and all 
alone! A few gasping, convulsive efforts, and 
all was over. 

The night wore away, with none but us 
two desolate women in the house. Shall I 
ever forget the exquisite suffering of that 
night, with the corpse of my uncle lying there, 
stark and cold, and the wind soughing dis- 
mally through the trees, the rain beating 
heavily against the window pane, and anon 
the deep-toned thunder, like the awful voice 
of an offended God? 

Early the next morning I sent to the store 
to inquire for Vivian; but no one had seen 
him or knew aught of him ; but when business 
hours came, it was discovered that a few days 
before a forged eheck had been presented to 
the bank, and funds to the amount of three 
thousand dollars drawn. In Vivian's desk 
was found the following note, addressed to 
his employers: , 

“Messrs. ARNOLD & Stone: It will be but a 
few days, at least, before you are apprised of 
my perfidy. I make no excuses, except that 
I became involved by gambling; and, as one 
sin generally leads to another, I fraudulently 
procured the sum of three thousand dollars 
from the bank, which I will return at some 
time, so help me God! 
“Yours, 


think your uncle is 


Vivian Hotmes.” 


Then I knew that he was a fugitive, fleeing 
from justice. O, the double wretchedness of 
that day, as I sat in my worse than widow- 
hood, in that dismal house, trying to realize 
that this fearful calamity was not all a dream 
—pressing my nails into my flesh to see if I 
was awake or not. 


Perhaps there are women in the world who 


would have grown strong and self-reliant 
under these complicated trials, but they struck 
me utterly dumb; and as the neighbors gath- 
ered in, some from mere curiosity, and others 
from a sincere desire to assist and sympathize 
with me, I only realized a something swaying 


and surging through the house, with my heart 
like stone within me. I sat in my large arm- 
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chair all day, deprived of all feeling or power. 
I felt like a human being suddenly frozen, 
with but one emotion in my whole nature; 
and that was, my passionate love for my 
child. - 

The employers whom Vivian had so shame- 
fully defrauded, learning of my double misfor- 
tunes, were kind to me in the extreme; and 
in my gratitude I almost hated the man whose 
name I bore, for adding disgrace to past 
injury. 

The funeral of my uncle was at last over, 
and I was alone with my crushing sorrow, 
The evening after the funeral, Mr. Arnold, 
the senior partner in the firm, called to see 
me, to learn what my prospects for the future 
were. I told him that I had always known 
Uncle Harry had intended that the old home- 
stead should be mine; but having died with- 
out a will, I supposed the property confiscate; 
that I had not a relation, that I knew of, in 
the world. I remember how pityingly he 
looked upon me; and that look seemed like a 
sunbeam, warming my frozen heart. 

Iremained in the old homestead for a month 
or more, but finding my slender means rapidly 
diminishing, I began to see the necessity of 
finding some method of supporting myself. 
Glancing over a New York daily, I noticed 
an advertisement for a governess ; and seating 
myself at my writing-desk, I wrote a hasty 
letter to the advertiser, stating to him that I 
was dependent upon my own labor for a live- 
lihood, having of late been left so by the death 
of my unele ; that I had a little girl, who must 
also become an inmate of the family where I 
resided. 

In a few days I received a reply from Mr. 
Chapin, saying that he was pleased with my 
letter, and I might come, if I still desired so 
to do, and enter upon my new duties; and 
that we would decide upon the terms of ser- 
vice when we had become more acquainted. 
It was all I knew of,so I packed my few home 
treasures and personal effects, and by night 
was on my way to my new home. 

1 found my new friend a genial, kind-hearted 
man, about forty-seven years of age. His wife 
had recently died, and he designed placing 


his two children under my superintendence, 
in his country residence; and as soon as his 
business could be arranged, he designed going 
to Europe. I felt that I should like him, from 
the first; and as we sat in the cheerful little 


sitting-room, that stormy November night, 
With Millie sleeping in my arms, and Eddie 


on a little cricket at my feet, his curly head 
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lying in my lap, and little Nellie, sitting quite 
thoughtful and dignified, for such a little lady, 
in her rocking-chair, by her papa, I remember 
thinking what a quiet home-nest it was; and 
I felt a sense of blessed relief that I was free 
from the doméstic tyranny of Vivian Holmes. 
Yet, when I looked at Millie, I could hardly 
repress the groan that came surging up from 
my stricken soul, that she would never know 
a father’s love and tenderness. 

I often think of that pleasant evening, with 


- all so cosy and homelike in that little sitting- 


room. I have passed many happy days*there 
since, of which that night was only a preface. 

Mr. Chapin soon arranged his business, and 
feeling that I was worthy of the trust he re- 
posed in me, he placed the children under my 
entire control, with but the stipulation that I 
was to keep an accurate diary of all we did, 
every day—of the children’s health and gen- 
eral improvement—and forward it to him 
weekly. “Thus, Mrs. Holmes, I shall so note 
their improvement,” said he, “ that I shall not 
feel so much my separation from them.” 

So for two years I had the entire charge of 
those dear children, who came to love me as 
a relative; and I began to find myself so at- 
tached to them as to dread Mr. Chapin’s re- 
turn, lest I should be separated from my 
darlings. Millie grew more lovely day by 
day, and Nellie and Eddie seemed to love her 
as a sister. I now look back to that two 
years as the happiest of my life, with the 
innocent child-angels as my companions. 

By-and-by Mr. Chapin returned, and brought 
with him the former pastor of the church at 
B——, who had been travelling on the conti- 
nent for his health, He was to resume his 
pastoral duties in B——, and was to become 
an inmate of Mr. Chapin’s family. Mr. Cha- 
pin expressed himself highly gratified with 
the care I had bestowed upon his children, 
and desired no change. So we made a very 
cosy family, and the winter passed pleasantly 
away. 


CHAPTER IL 


“Thou art the victor, Death! 
Thou comest—and where is that which spoke 
From the depths of the eye, when the bright soul 
woke ? 
Gone, with the flitting breath!” 

A DARKENED chamber—hushed tread— 
stifled sobs—and low whispers—an anxious 
mother, whose very life seems going out with 
the existence of her child, and you have the 


next scene in the drama of my sorrowful life. 
My little Millie was dying. Do you know 
what it means,reader? Have you ever stood 
over your last hope, and seen the taper flicker, 
and for a moment brighten, and then sudden- 
ly go out, leaving you to grope in Egyptian 
darkness? Have you ever seen the longing 
gaze of dumb, mute agony—the short, gasp- 
ing breath—the damps clinging to the dear 
brow? Do you remember the geath-rattle— 
the cold chill, that curdled the blood in your 
veins—and then how you straightened out 
the little limbs, at last feeling that all was 
over, and the idol you had set up on your 
hearth-altar, with such bright, glad hopes, as 
fairy scenery, was lying in ruins, smitten by 
the stern iconoclast, death? While I gaze 
upon this cheerless picture, my fast-falling 
tears speak to me of the vanity of life, and the 
frailty of our earthly hopes. 

And Millie, my all, was gone. God seemed 
very cruel to me, then, to take my one little 
ewe lamb. That October day brought another 


sad anniversary in my life, to be commemo- 


rated with tears. 

The undertaker, with his catlike tread, 
stepping very softly, measuring the little body 
for the “ narrow house.” O God! must those 
little limbs, which I had adorned with beauti- 
ful garments, in my motherly pride, become 
the feast of loathsome, crawling worms? O 
God, pity me, pityme! Then the coffin, with 
its silver plate, with “ Millie Holmes, aged 
four years,” engraved thereon. The touching 
prayer of Maurice Loring, as he besought 
God to comfort me; the melting tenderness 
of the friends, who grew very dear to me in 
that hour of trial. And so we laid her away 
in the beautiful country cemetery, and I went 
back to my lonely home. O, how I missed 
her1 I felt so aimless, so purposeless ! 

One morning, about a week after little Mil- 
lie died, I noticed Nellie’s voice sounded 
husky, and a feverish glow was. on her cheek. 
I cannot give the details, my heart is already 
so wrung in writing of Millie’s death. But 
two days we watched beside her, and the sad 
scene of Millie’s death was re-enacted, and 


Nellie, whom we all so loved, was an angel in 
heaven. That dread disease, diptheria, had 
robbed our home of its two child-angels, and 
Mr. Chapin and I wept together over the two 
little newly-made graves, 

Eddie sorrowed so for his playmates, that 
his father decided to take him to his grand- 


mother’s for a short visit, and I accepted the 
situation as teacher in the public school, find- 
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ing I could not live in that lonely home with- 
out constant employment, 


I was thrown daily into contact with Maur- 
ice Loring, and I felt, as I met him day after 
day, an irresistible fasciuation in his society. 
I felt that I was in the presence of genius, 
though no attempt at display was ever made. 
When I saw him in the pulpit, my heart 


warmed with his feeling eloquence. When 


he knelt withgis, night and morning, around 
the family altar, my soul ‘was uplifted by his 
fervor, and I felt that I prayed as I never had 
before. 

All this time, very singularly, my husband 
had never been mentioned; but, from my 


wearing mourning, I had evidently been 
mistaken for a widow. 


One evening Mr. Loring and I sat by the 
fire in the little sitting-room. “Mrs. Holmes,” 
said he, “I have often wondered why you 
should wear that look of habitual suffering, 
which I have noticed ever since I knew yous 


Do not imagine I wish to intrude upon a hid- 


den grief,” he added, as he saw my startled 


look of anguish ; “ yet, if you could have some 
friend ‘to speak to of your sorrow, it seems to 
me you could bear it better.” 

At that moment I had no idea of confiding 
in him, for the bare mention of my husband 


would send the blood surging around my 


heart, and almost suffocate me; but somehow 
his tenderness and sympathy melted down 
my icy reserve, and before I knew what I had 
done, I had told him all my past sufferings— 
my wrongs and sorrow. I spared not myself. 
I told him how my heart had gradually turned 
from Vivian, and how I feared my coldness 
and lack of tenderness had driven him to ruin. 
“This you see me, Mr. Loring, a wife, 
whose husband is a criminal fleeing from jus- 
tice! O,if I could live over the past, I wotld 
strive to live less for self; and although my 
marriage was an ill-advised one, yet it was 
marriage, and was entered upon voluntarily ; 
and Iam now reaping the reward of unful- 
filled duty. 
_ “Perhaps,” he repliéd, “you might have 
been more patient and long-suffering; yet, 
where love dwells not in the household, this 
is very hard. An unhappy marriage is the 
terrible visitation of Heaven upon those who 
have voluntarily taken upon themselves vows 
they knew they were incapable of performing ; 
yet the past cannot be recalled, and you must 
leave it with the Lord. In the present there 
is pardon for every penitent, suffering soul, 
and your work is in the future.” ; 


He ‘talked to me long ‘thtis, while T sat 
crushing the évening paper in my hand; and 


I felt that this confidence in another had 
lightened my burden. ‘That one evening’s 
conversation’ had drawn us together more 
than all our past six months’ intercourse had 
done; and when he had repeated the sweet 


text, so'full of hope,“ And we know that all 


things work together for good to them that 


love God—to them who are the called accord- 
ing to his purpose,” I felt at that moment that 
I could cast all my burden of care at the feet 
of JeSus.' 

As he sat by the’ fire, his brown curls shad- 
ing his noble forehead, and his face glowing 


with sympathy, I thought, why was not Vivian 
Holmes like Maurice Loring? Then I should 


not to-day have been mourning thus over past 
errors. Shall the night of tempest never be 
past? Must I never again see the bright sun 
of peace, after this weary night of tears ? 
While these thoughts were crowding the 


hot tears into my eyes, and the feeling of suf: 


focation round my heart, he quietly took the 


paper from my hand and smoothed it out, 
saying, “Here is a list of the killed and 
wounded in the last battle.” As he glanced 
over it, down almost to the bottom of the col- 
umn, I saw him shudder, and a peculiar look 


come into his face; and when he pointed to 


Vivian’s name among the rebel wounded and 
prisoners, a sick, giddy feeling was all I 
knew. WhenI first recovered consciousness, 
I saw Mr. Loring bending over me; his eyes 
filled with tears, as he said softly to himself, 
“Poor, stricken child, God help her! By- 
and-by the sick languor that follows fainting 
passed away, and all was clear again. 

“I must go to him,” said I, rising. “ Yes, 
you must go,” he replied. And so, an hour 
after, I was aboard the train, hastening to the 
hospital in Virginia, where he whose name I 
bore, whom I had not seen for more than 
three years, was lying wounded, perhaps 
dying! Thank God! he did not know how 
bitterly I had hated him for all the wrong he 
had done me; and now, at the thought of his 
suffering and helplessness, my heart strangely 
warmed toward him. 

I arrived at the hospital Wednesday even- 
ing, and the matron, a kind, motherly woman, 
met me at the door. In answer to my in- 
quiries, she said he was very low, and un- 
doubtedly past ‘hope. How my heart re- 
proached me as I saw him, looking so death- 
ly, for my past coldness and neglect. All his 
bitterness and withering sarcasms were for- 
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gotten, as he 
face lighted up. He put out his hand, 


Winnie !°—* Vivian !” 
That was our greeting ; and the matron left 


I stood by the deep bay window, crushing 
, Some geranivm leaves in my hand, the silent 


tears coursing down my cheek. Presently, 
Maurice’s arm was about me, and he whis- 


us there. I told him of Uncle Harry’s death, pered 


and our little Millie, and the hot tears that 


mingled with his were in pity for him, in his’ 


contrition and grief. He asked me to pray 
for him. ©, how my heart was praying that 
God would pardon him before he died; and I 
believe my prayers were answered. 

“Forgive me, Vivian,” I said, “ that I have 
not been a better wife.” 

“Do not, dear Winnie,” said he, “ heap 
burning coals on my head by asking my for- 
giveness, when you have all to forgive and I 


nothing. Tis I who have brought all this 
misery and wretchedness upon us both. I 
could scarcely have hoped that you would 
come to me if I had written to you; but your 
coming in my hour of need proves how good 
a wife you are,and what you would have been 


had I performed my duty.” 
0 how I blessed him for those words! How 


I blessed God that it was my privilege to be 
near him in the last trying hour. 

Just as the day was breaking he died, his 
hand tightly pressed in mine, and a smile of 
peace upon his countenance, and I believe in 


that last hour God pardoned him for the past. 


I buried him beside our little Millicent, in 
the quiet churchyard at B——, and resumed 
my labors as Eddie Chapin’s govern: 
ing daily for a calm trustfulness in the infini- 
tude of the God who says, “I will never leave 
thee or forsake thee.” 

Twice the sad anniversary of my little Mil- 


lie’s death rolled around, and we sat in the 


same little sitting-room, Maurice and I, wait- 
ing for the train that was to bring Mr. Chapin 
and his @ew bride home. I remember how 
every article of furniture was placed, and how 
I held a little copy of ‘Mrs. Hemans’s poems 
open at the passage in “ Arabella Stuart:” 


“ The storm is stilled. 
Father in heaven! Thou, only thou, canst sound 
The heart's great deep, with floods of anguish filled, 
For human line too fearfully profound. 
Therefore, forgive, my Father! if thy child, 
Rocked on its heaving darkness, hath grown wild, 
And sinned in her despair! It well may be, 
That thou wouldst lead my spirit back to thee, 
By the crushed hope too long in this world poured, 
The stricken love which hath perchance adored 
A mortal in thy place! Now let me strive 
With thy strong arm no more! Forgive! forgive! 
Take me to peace.” 


# Winnie, darling, are you lonely ?” 
His brown curls lay back lovingly from his 
white forehead, and he stooped and pressed a 


wari kiss upon my trembling lips, He told 


me then how void life would be without me, 
and my soul went out to meet him with the 
fervor of woman’s passionate love} and when. 
I promised to be his wife, and labor with him - 
in the Master’s vineyard, [ felt that God had 
been leading me in a mysterious way, bat at 


last I had reached the green pastures and still 


waters of peace, 

wife, and God has blessed our union, feunded - 
on pure love; but I never look back to the 
stormy years of my first’ marriage without 
shudderingly thinking that a marriage with- 
out love must surely bring its own punish- 


nent, 


THERE A GOD, 


BY A. A. DAYTON. 


The soft winds rustle on in silvery strains, 


And roses open in the spring's soft rains, . 

Sweet grasses spring beneath man's plodding feet, 
And brightest birds sing anthems pure and sweet; 
The sunlit dewdrops sprinkle all the sod, 

And sinful, jealous man doubts there's a God. 


The soft winds whisper through the emerald trees, 
The wavelets ripple on the amber seas, 

The thunder rolling loud, with lightning shod, 

In mighty voice proclaims “ There is a God!” 


TAPESTRY. 
The manufacture of tapestry was one, in 


which the ancient Persians and Babylonians. 


excelled, and from them it was afterwards ac- 
quired by the Greeks and Romans, In the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons the tapestry work 
of the English ladies was held in great esti- 
mation in foreign ceuntries, and was gener- 
ally applied to religious purposes. The par- 


ticular species of woven or embroidered stufis — 
now known under the name of tapestry was. 


invented at Brussels at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, and was introduced in- 


to England at the end of the reign of Henry 


Vii. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN TEXAS. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


WueEn the Texans first raised the standard 
of revolt against the tyranny of Mexico, then 
ruled by the will and caprice of Santa Anna, 
I was lounging around the corners and bar- 
rooms of New Orleans, ready to take a drink 
with any one that saw fit to give me an invi- 
tation. This had been my only business for 
the last two months, since my return from my 
hunting tramp up the Red River. I had been 
tolerably successful, and I and my two com- 
panions, Bill Smith and Sam Perkins, had 
sold our packs of furs for a couple a hundred 
apiece. With this we had plunged into all 
the dissipation that money could help us.to, 
and at the end of the first month we were 
completely broke and dependent upon our 
summer friends for any chance we got to wet 
our throats. This was not very often, for 
that sort of friends no sooner found that our 
money was gone, than they did not know us 
when they met us on the street, the very chaps 
that a week before had vowed that they 
would stand by us as long as life and whiskey 
would last. 


This treatment, stranger, used to rile me. 


considerable, and more than one of those 
chaps did I pick a quarrel with, and as a re- 
ward get locked up for a day or two, and then 
dragged into court, where they would fine me 
a dollar or two, which my friends always 
managed to pick up somewhere, and buy me 
off with it, from the clutches of them sharks 
who can never let a fellow enjoy himself in a 
little fight without making a little pile out of 
the scrape. Once I dared them to a brush 
with me, and as a reward got fined five dol- 
lars, and I should have been locked up for a 
month, had not one of my old cronies, who 
had just come in with his pack and had not 
had time to spend his money, happened into 
court and paid my fine for me, and then ad- 
vised me to keep a civil tongue in my head 
as long as I had no money in my pocket; a 
piece of advice that I concluded to swallow, 
at the same time that I did a glass of whiskey 
at his expense. 

This was my condition, growing worse every 
day until I could hardly find a place to lay my 
head, and Bill and Sam being in the same 


strait, we had about made up our minds to 
take another tramp up the river, in the hopes 
of bettering our affairs, when the news came 
that the Texans had made up their minds to 
take care of themselves; which the Mexicans 
could not make up their minds to allow, and 
as a matter of course, nothing remained but 
a free fight on a big scale. 

Perhaps you can remember, stranger, what 
a sensation there wasall over the Union, when 
the news of the outbreak between Mexico 
and Texas reached there. Uncle Sam had had 
an eye upon Texas for a long time, and now 
was the time to secure her if ever. The goy- 
ernment didn’t want to meddle; but there 
was enough of her sons that did; and more 
than one young fellow made up his mind to 
start for the scene of conflict the moment that 
the first blood should be shed. 


People on corners and in the bar-rooms . 


was all “on end,” as the saying is, when the 
news came that a fight was certain to take 
place, and one young chap began to forma 
company to goat once tothe help of their 
neighbors. I and Bill and Sam at once put 
down our names, and as the young chap 
seemed to have plenty of money, we let him 
provide us with eatables and what whiskey 
we wanted to drink, and this he done for a 
week for as many as thirty of us. 

Not long after, news came of the first brush 
that old Sam Houston had with the Mexi- 
cans; and if the first news caused a sgnsation, 
this made a perfect excitement. Everybody, 
including the niggers, talked of nothing, 
thought of nothing, except the fight going on 
almost at their own door. In them days, 
stranger, a battle where fifty was killed and 
wounded was considered a great affair, but 
now-a-days since we’ve had our fight in our 
own family, such a little brush as that is 
thought nothing of. They must lose at least 
a thousand on a side for the papers to make a 


~mention of it. 


The news hadn’t been known in New Or- 
leans twenty-four hours, before our company 
was filled, and in three days from the time 
that we nad heard that the fight had certainly 
begun, we was on our way to join Old Sam, 
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as the boys came to call the old veteran. 

It wouldn’t interest you a bit, I don’t sup- 
pose, to have me relate the particulars of our 
journey, so I'll only say that in good time we 
arrived safely at the camp of the Texans, and 
was warmly welcomed by Old Sam and the 
crewd of boys that he had gathered around 
him; a greater part of whom were natives of 
the country, for the fellows from the States 
had not begun to arrive very thickly, although 
it was not long before they came pouring in 
as thick as bees round a hive. 

There were some Yankees there, scattered 
round like plums in a pudding, and like them, 
they were the lifeof the camp. Some of them 
had made their home in the country for some 
time previous; a good many of them finding 
the States too hot to. hold them, owing to some 
misdeeds, and those chaps were the life of the 
camp, and the leading spirits in the enterprise 
that the Texans had entered upon. 


We lay in this spot about three weeks, every 


day receiving numerous recruits, until at last 
Old Sam had quite an army gathered around 
him, and began to think of commencing offen- 
sive movements against a large body of Mexi- 
cans that were encamped some ten miles away 
on the plains, and who report said every 
day were about to attack us; but owing to 
some reason the attack was not made. One 
day the scouts would bring in word that their 
forces was not half our number. The next it 
would be as large again, and the next three 
times as large; and these conflicting stories 
puzzled us all, from Old Sam down to the 
nigger cooks, who seemed as much interested 
in the affairs of the day as did their masters. 
Several attempts were made to ascertain 
the exact number of the enemy, but were un- 
successful, all being foiled by their wariness, or 
the unworthiness of the scouts, to whom was 
entrusted the duty of penetrating if possible, 
their camp, and finding out their strength 
and intentions. One or two had succeeded 
fn entering the boundaries of their camp, but 
they were not so successful in getting out 
again, and it was probable that they had at 
once been murdered by the incensed Mexi- 
cans, as soom as their true character was dis- 
covered. 
One afternoon, about two hours before sun- 
set, our captain came up to where I and a half 
dozen others were lying on the ground, and 
by a motion gave me to understand that he 
wished to speak to me alone. I got up and 
it he came up with me, 


“Come with me,” he said. “ General Hous- 


ton wishes to see you.” 


“ Wishes to see me!” exclaimed [, in won- 
derment, “what cen he want of me? And 
how did he know that there was such a per- 
son in the camp?” 

“ Never mind now, you'll find out what he 
wants when you get to his tent. All he knows 
about you is what I have told him. I fancy 
that he wants you to go on some sort of- an 
undertaking that requires a good deal of cau- 
tion and cunning. We shall know in a few 
minutes what it is.” 

Revolving in my mind what the general 
could possibly want, and why the captain had 
recommended mé in preference to others, we 


went on, and at last stood before the door of: 


the tent, where the guard that was stationed 
before it, at once allowed us to pass when he 
saw who my companion was. 

The captain lifted his hat as he entered the 
tent, and I did the same when I caught sight 
of the general sitting upon a drum-head be- 
side a box that served him fora table, upon 
which was spread a map of the country, and 
which upon our entrance he was studying in- 
tently. He looked up at our entrance. 

“ Well, captain, is this the man?” he said, 
as his eye fell upon me close behind him. 

“ Yes, general, He is the one I spoke to 
you about, and [ think that you will find him 
brave and intelligent, and ready to do any- 
thing that you may require of him.” 

“ Very good, you may go now.” 


The captain again lifted his hat, and then 


turned and passed out, leaving me alone with 
the general. For fifteen or twenty minutes I 
remained in the tent, and part of that time 
the general was talking, and the rest gazing 
upon the map that I have referred to, lying 
before him. When I was ready to take my 
leave, he said: 

“If you are successful in this enterprise, 
you shall be well rewarded. Be cautious, and 
keep your eyes about you, for you have devils, 
not men, to deal with.” 

I went straight to my tent. I found the 
captain there, and knew that he was waiting 
for me. I knew by his face the question he 
would ask. 

“ You will go?” he said. 

“Yes; I am off as soon as I can get ready. 
I came here for danger and excitement, and [ 
am glad of a chance to shake the rust from 
me.” 

“And to earn, perhaps, a captain’s com- 
mission ?” 
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_“ Maybe, although I do not expect it.” 


“You will get it, if you come back success-, 


ful, and that you will do if you come at all. 
Which horse will you take ?” 

._ “My own, the one Irode here. There are 
many that are. prized higher, but, my gray 
suits me the best.” 

“ Very well; she is good for a short heat ?” 

“Or along one either. She suits me,” 

A half hour later, and I was out on the 
plain alone. The encampment of the Texans 
was hidden from view, and when should I see 
it again? Perhaps never; for before my re- 
turn I was to go through the camp, of the 
Mexicans, and if my errand was discovered, a 


short shrift, would be all that would be left . 


me. 

As I, have before stated, it was about ten 
miles. between the encampments of the rival 
armies, and about half this distance was over 
a.level plain, free from tree or shrub. This 
ground had been considered as held by the 
Texans, and during my ride to the edge of 
the timber that skirted the opposite side, I 
had seen none except those that wore the 
colors of the cause I had espoused. I had ex- 
changed greetings with a number of horse- 
men as they galloped up to me to ascertain 
my’ character, whether friend or foe, and all 
of them had wished me a safe return. 

At last I entered the timber that grew 
along the banks of a small brook that emptied 
its waters into a deep canon that ran parallel 
with the course I had come.. It was one of 
those deep water-courses that occur so often 
in the west, with high banks, often impossible 
to scale, and by whose side many a traveller 
has died of thirst, while far below him he 
could see the bright, sparkling water. The 
sun was just sinking as I entered the timber 
and dismounted from my horse. Divesting 
myself of the garments I usually wore,I un- 
did. the bundle that I had brought with me, 
and soon stood arrayed in the uniform of the 
Mexican army. My own garments I threw 


away, and then carefully led my horse through . 


the deep gully to the edge of the plain that 
stretched away on the opposite side. 

At every step I expected to encounter a 
Mexican, for the timber was always full. of 
them, but I was fortunate enough not to, and 
I rode out into the plain that was held by the 
enemy just.as the dusk was coming rapidly 
down, as good looking a Mexican to outward 
appearance as ever rode thereon. 

One, two miles were passed, and L had not 


seen a human being. Had the enemy deserted 


his camping-ground, or did he feel so secure 
that he thought it needless to keep out his 
seouts ? 

Another mile with no sound except the 
striking of my horse’s hoofs upon the hard 
ground, and the murmuring of the water far 
down in the bottom of the canon, as it glided 
over its rocky bed. Suddenly I was startled 


by a loud shout behind me. I turned, and. 


beheld a Mexican well mounted in hot pur- 
suit. I slacked the speed of my horse, and 
allowed him to come up.. 

are you?” he said, in Mexican jar- 
gon, which I could talk like a native. 

“A scout, like yourself,” was my reply, 
“ Have you seen anything of the rebels ?” 

“Not this side of the chapparal; but they 
are thick enough beyond. Have you seen 
any signs of any?” 

“ Not one. Are you going into camp?” 

“Yes; my time is up.” 

“So is mine. Let.us go in together,” 
- We rode slowly along. I told my compan- 


ion that I had been but a short time with the 


army, and by dint of adroit questioning I 
learned all that I was requested to by my 
general, and much more that I knew he 
would be pleased: to hear. Not having the 
slightest. suspicions, he told me all that he 
knew, all that I could have learned in their 
camp, had I staid a week. Their. position, 
their numbers, and the intention of their com- 


\mander, as far as any of the men knew, and 


those that acted as scouts would of course 
know more than ordinary privates. 

I had succeeded thus far much better than 
I. had expected. I had learned all I wished, 
and had not been obliged to venture into the 
camp. Now was my time to turn back. How 
was Lto rid myselfof my companion? If I 
turned back his suspicions would be aroused. 
I could have shot him, but I did not want to 
do that, although he was a Mexican. He had 


life. 

Something must be done, and that quickly; 
for every step was bringing us nearer the 
camp, that was now close at hand, just behind 
another belt of timber similar to that through 
which I had passed, and I could see the camp 
fires glimmering through the trees. I must 
act at once, or I should be carried into the 
hastile camp that I had intended to enter had 
not the project been rendered useless by what 
I had already learned. 

We were riding side by side. His horse's 


head was close to that.ofmine,’ A thought. 


not harmed me, and I cared not to take his 
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fashed through my, mind. .As quick ss. the 
thought I placed a pistol to the ear of 
horse and fired; and at the same moment, 
wheeled mine quickly round. I glanced 
round, and saw the horse spring into the air 
and then fall heavily to the ground, carrying 
his. rider with him. I waited to see no more, 
but spoke to my horse, and was off like a flash, 

The moon was, up, and the plain was almost 
as light as day. I could see and be seen, 
Suddenly there came a shout behind me. I 

back, and saw a score of horsemen 

ride out from the wood. I saw my late com- 

rade standing by his fallen steed, gesticulating 

towards me, They gave a shout, and came 
on like a whirlwind. 

I knew what my steed could bear, and I 
did not much fear pursuit, I spoke firmly 
yet, gently to her, and she went as fast as I 
could have hoped or asked. I felt assured 
* that she would win, My course lay along the 
canon that I have mentioned, and close beside 
it, and more than once I thought what a fear- 
ful le«p it would be across it. It made me 
shudder then, and it does now, to think of it, 
We were going along in gallant style. Try 
as they would, they could not gain upon me, 
I could afford to laugh at my pursuers, and 
turning in the saddle, I uttered a derisive cry. 

My elation was short-lived; that shout 
should not have been uttered; for hardly had 
it died away, when, to my dismay it was an- 
. swered from before me. A half dozen horse- 


men were coming at full gallop that way, and 
that. they were enemies I did not, could not 
doubt, considering their position, 

I brought my steed to a standstill. How 
different were my thoughts from what they 
were but a moment before! Was there no 
escape? Must I meet the fate of those that 
had attempted my object before and failed? 

I glanced towards the canon. A ray of 
hope flashed through my mind. .There was 
one chance of escape. Could my horse make 
that fearful leap? The canon was narrower 
here than it had been in many places. If I 
failed, it was better to die down in the water 
than at the hands of the incensed Mexicans, 
My resolution was taken. 

I turned my horse’s head towards the canon. 
My pursuers were almost upon me. I spoke 
to her, gave her a severe blow at the same 
time, and she bounded forward; the brink 
was reached. Not a muscle trembled as she 
sprang high in the alr; and, stranger, you can 
imagine how I felt, when she struck solid 
ground on the opposite side, I was saved,: 

When out of gunshot I looked back and 
saw that my pursuers were on the bank, and 
I have no doubt that they attributed my 
escape to a miracle. It must have looked so 
to them. 

Tt was a long way before I could cross back 
over the canon, and daylight had dawned be- 


permanently in that artists’ Elysium; he had 
visited his native land the year before, and 
had seen that his nephew Percy was a clever, 
intellectual lad, with a predilection for his 
own calling. Thus when, oniy a few months 
later, the news of his brother’s sudden death 
reached him in the city of the seven hills, he 
sent at once for the orphan, determined to 
educate him as his own son. 

There was but one tie which young Percy 
Fane found it difficult to sever in going abroad. 
Do not smile, gentle reader, when I say the 
boy was ardently in love with a neighbot 
ehild— Adalaide Whitten—ten years old. 
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Adalaide went down to the wharf with her 
parents next morning when the steamer was 
about to leave, and bade her prospective artist 
farewell. He wiped a tear from her eye, his 
own vision sadly blurred, and took away with 
him a ates ten 


pressiveness, that there was not the least dan- 


he 
fore I reached the camp. I got the com- a 
mission 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. if 
Percy FAN® was just fifteen when he Eager as he was after the sights in the old = 
sailed from American shores to join his uncle world, descriptions of which had powerfully : 
in Rome. His uncle was an artist, residing excited his youthful fancy, he wept for hours aH 
of hf last night in America, thinking of the nH 
blue eyes and rosy cheeks of his beloved an 
playmate. 
“Don’t forget your promise—now Percy, 
‘ don’t |—will you ?” 
He assured her, with much dignity and im- Al 


ger that be would forget. Adalaide’s parents 
were by, and he wished to leave behind him a 
good impression against the day when he 
should return to ask them for their daughter’s 
hand, Then he, went on board, and from the 
deck watched the shore as it receded, till not 
only blue. eyes and rosy cheeks were lost to 
yiew, but his native hills, with their tree- 
crowned summits, sank slowly toward the 
distant horizon. 
_ A prosperous voyage to England, a delight- 
ful journcy across the continent, all performed 
ler the care of a gentleman returning to 
and Percy was received by his uncle, 
and at once set to study; with suitable inter- 
vals of relaxgtion, however, and every acces- 
sory for physical as well as mental improve- 
ment. 
“ How do you like it?” he asked, a little 
proudly, as his uncle entered the studio a 
short time after he had entered upon his 


professional career. . 

“What is it?” questioned the other in re- 

turn, a queer smile playing about the lips as 

eyes rested on the lump of clay which his 
had been modelling. 

“©, somebody I knew at home,” Percy re- 

plied, confidently. “I wish you knew her, 


uncle, so you could tell me if it is like. Itold . 


her the first bust I made should be of her; 
and she said she should remember my 
” 


Much as he had thought about her, this was 
the first time he had spoken of Adalaide, and 
he could hardly have done so now, but that 
he was so wonderfully elated over the. task 
which, to his mind, was as good as accom- 
plished. 

Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
That evening at tea his uncle, the same com- 
ical smile playing about his lips, asked Percy 
how he got on with his bust. The boy artist 
hemmed two or three: times, finally saying he 
had thought he would lay it by awhile. 

“Uncle,” he said, presently, “ I wish I could 
learn to paint. There is so much of life in 
color. It ‘seems to me a lump of colorless 
elay can never be very like a living person— 
one with blue eyes and red cheeks, for in- 
stance.” 

‘That was the last ever heard of the bust of 
his Adalaide over the sea. He was diligent, 
and in time successful in his art. Besides 
copying a great deal, he had modelled several 
original figures—one of a Caucassian female 
was purchased by an English gentleman for a 
‘handsome sum. But still he was obliged to 
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confess to himself that a bust of the girl he 
pe Pi behind, and to whom his memory had 

y clupg through all these years, was be- 
yond Its genius to execute. He must walt 
till he should see Adalaide again. 

The timie was pot very distant now. Percy 
was three-and-twenty. One year more and 
he would visit his native land, to fulfil the 
dream of his boyhood in making Adalaide his 
wife. It was 4 dream had lost none of 
its sweetness; the bright fice of Adalaide 
Whitten was like a yery presence to him, 
He looked forward with Joy to the time when 
her real presence would be his inspiration. 

One day the English gentleman who had 
purchased his Caycassian, entered the studio 
with a young lady on his arm, whom he intro- 
duced as his daughter, 

Miss Ellison was very lovely to the eye of 
an artist, though rather after the American . 
type than the English, She had an oval face, 
with a purely transparent complexion, very 
little color except in a pair of lips whose 
bright cherry hue was only matched by their 
exquisite chjselling. She had soft hazel eyes 
and abundant brown hair, a sylph-like figure, 
ee gentle, without being formal or 

“Can you show Miss Ellison 
that will please her?” said her father, address- 
ing Percy Fane. “Some original, if you have 
it. Your originals are always fine.” 

“Thank you,” returned the artist, blushing. 


_ As is usual, he had grown modest with in- 


creasing merit. 

“I am afraid,” he said, “I have nothing 
worth seeing. If you could give me time, I 
might, perhaps, model something. Here isa 
figure just completed; I had not decided 
whether to exhibit it or not. It is a child, 
passing through what we call death.” 

Miss ‘Ellison paused before the figure to 
which the artist had led the way. She drew 
a quick, audible breath, and remained with 
slightly parted lips and her fine eyes riveted 
on the marble. Percy’s heightened color rose 
even to his temples. He trembled, and was 
ebliged to leave watching that face—the face 
of a critic by nature. Percy Fane had never 
known poverty that so often obstructs the 
path of genius ; but if on the sale of this, his 
latest work, had depended the question of - 
plenty or starvation for himself and those 
dearer, he could searcely have awaited the 
issue‘more anxiously. a. 

It was a glorious conception of art. The 
strain of mortal agony, doubly painful when 
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seen on the face of infant innocence, was just 
yielding to the calm, heavenly-sweet expres- 
sion familiar to those who have been much by 
dying beds, as marking the moment of disso- 
lution, when at last. the suffering body ts to 
be left to its welcome repose. From the little 
heart which seemed scarcety to have ceased 
its throbbing on thé downy pillow where it 
lay, rose a winged cherub, poising itself for 
glad flight beyond the prison of clay. * The 
face was the same, only, as it were, washed 
clean of every sorrow, and full of the radiance 
of immortal life. 

The artist ventured a glance at the beauti- 
ful critic. She was bending over the work, 
and a tear which had trembled on her long 


lashes, fell ypon the brow of the infant. It — 


was the highest encomium that could have 
been lavished on his genius. Miss Ellison 
looked up at her father with a smile. He 
understood her, and instantly inquired the 
price of the work, adding that it must not 
leave Rome, however, until it had been duly 
exhibited. The enthusiastic tone of the ‘re- 
mark told how fully he shared his daughter’s 
appreciation. 

While the bargain was being negotiated, 
Miss Ellison went over to a sofa, and the day 
being warm, rested there, fanning herself, 
with her hat off and the heavy lace shawl 
pushed back from her shoulders. She could 
not have been more unconscious, but during 
those brief minutes the eyes of the artist were 
never once. withdrawn from her person. 

No sooner had his visitors quitted the studio 
than Percy. sprang towards a lump of clay in 
readiness for modelling, and wrought on it for 
hours without cessation. When summoned 
to dinner he declined, and worked steadily 
on. At last, stepping back to view his work, 
he came in contact with his uncle, who was 
looking over his shoulder. He had entered 
the studio some minutes before and had spoken 
to the young man, who did not hear him, so 
earnestly was he engaged. Percy now turned 


- toward him with an expression, first of sur- 


prise at his presence, then of interrogation as 
to the success of his task. 

“Tt is the most perfect thing you have yet 
done,” said the master, enrapturedly, “ His 
the Englishman been here with his daughter, 
pray, or have you met Miss Ellison elswhere ?” 

Answering briefly, Perey closed his eyes 
with a satisfied smile, and sank into a chair, 
exhausted. 

When, a day or two after, his patron re- 


appeared in the studio, Percy carelessly drew 


aside the curtain behind which “ie bust had 
stood concealed, and witnessed the stare of 
amazement with which he recognized the 
perfect image of his‘ciid. Mr. Ellison shook 
the artist warmly by the hand, bidding him 
name his priee for the work, and not'be too 
modest, as of course the bust must eo" ‘with 
them to England. 

Tn reply, Percy said that as the éther tiad 
paid munificently for his late purchase, if 
Miss Ellison would accept of this, it would 
gratify him exceedingly.” 

Do not fancy that Percy Fane was in love 
with pretty Maud Ellison. He was in love 
with art, and all she was to hinr was associated 
with that art. 

He met Miss Ellison a few times between 
this and his sailing for America. How blest 
the day when after nine years’ absenée he set 
his face again toward his native land! . How 
blest the day, and all because of'a pair of blue 
boy-love. 

It may appear somewhat strange that'be- 
tween the American artist in Italy and the 
girl of his heart in America, in all these ‘'yeats 
no regular correspondence had existed. Per- 
cy’s letters to Adalaide had been longer and 
much more frequent than hers to him. 
the last letter received from Adalaide, written 
fully six months previous to his intended 
voyage, she had said something about letter- 
writing being such a bore; and Peré¢y‘con- 
fessed to himself that it was indeed a poor 
substitute for that freer interchange of thought 
face to face with those we love. He condoled 
himself'that the long period of their 
tion drew rapidly to a close. 

As at the close of the voyage he trod tigain 
his native soil, the thought occurred to Him 
how little he actually knew Of Miss Whitten 
at present. Some demon even whispered 
him that for aught he knew she mightbe 
already married; but he rejected the’ idea 
with scorn; he would believe her heart had 
continued true to him a§ his toher. The 
child face rose again before him, and his heart 
danced in ecstacy at the thought that within 
a couple of hours he should behold it again. 

It was evening when the train set him down 
in bis native town and within a distance of a 
quarter of a mile from Mr. Whitten’s resi- 
dence. He walked immediately thither, and 
was met at the door by an elderly man, whom 
he at once recognized as Adalaide’s father, 
and who algiost as readily recognized him. ~ 

“We didn’t know exactly when you would 
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be here, my dear Percy,” said the old man, 
* In fact, we wa’n’t lookin’ out for you just 


“I know—where is Adalaide ?” 

_ “O, she’s run into Mr. Roby’s just yonder. 
The housekeeper and her is great friends. 
The housekeeper is Adalaide’s Aunt Susan— 
perhaps you remember ?” 

Perey did not answer either yes or no, but 
when Mr. Whitten said he would go and fetch 
Adalaide home, her lover from over the sea 
observed that he would go with him. There 
may have been some slight embarrassment in 
the man’s manner ; however, his young friend 
was too much occupied with his own blissful 
emotions to perceive it. 

Near the door of the house at which they 
were to call, a neighbor spoke to Mr. Whitten, 
detaining bim a moment. The night was 
warm, and doors and windows were wide 
open. The young man waiting impatiently 
@ the threshold, could not forbear looking 
through @ small square entry into a lighted 
room, where sat a man of thirty-five or there- 
about, in his shirt sleeves, said sleeves bearing 
evidence of honorable, no doubt, but not very 
clean occupation on the part of the wearer— 
coarse. beard and ropy hair; and a young 
woman who might have bees about Adalaide’s 
age, with a backgammon board between the 
two. A great stout masculine woman, with 
a washbowl in one hand and the other resting 


“That’s her—that’s Adalaide,” whispered 
the father, standing behind Percy, with his 
face close to his ear. 
... “Which? where?” said the other, in a 


bewildered way. 

“ Her that’s playin’ backgammage with Mr. 
Roby. They’re dreadful fond of backgam- 
mage, both of 

“Nol” 

The monosyllable escaped Percy’s lips in a 
startled exclamation, which reached the ears 
of those within the room. The young woman 
sprang to her feet, upsetting the board and 
scattering its contents overthe floor, exciting 
an extra clatter with the two biowsy children, 
and, seizing a candle, bouneed towards the 
door. 

4, 88 I know who it is—you needn’t be 
so sly.. My gracious! Perey Fane! I was 
thinking of you not three hours ago.” 

With that the charming Adalaide, the 
artist's ideal, fung herself upoh him in a 
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mass which the slender youth had to exert 
himself to the utmost to support, The siege 
was not a lengthy one, or assuredly his phys- 
ical inability would have compelled a sur- 
render. 
“Come—come in,” said she then, in a high- 


pitched voice, evidently the natural key. “I 


want to introduce you to these folks.” 

Percy begged to be excused, muttering 
something about being dusty with travel. 

“O fudge!” returned his Adelaide, “I hope 
you haint grown stuck up.” 

She returned to. the room, and caught from 
a table a dark calico cape-bonnet, which she 
threw upon her head. 

“Good-night, Jacob,” she said, standing 
beside the man, who, after one first stare, in 
which he comprehended the proceedings, had 
fixed his eyes on the recovered backgammon 
board, and continued glumly overturning his 
dice-box and returning the dice to it again. 
¢ -night, Jacob; I’ll finish out that game 
some other time.” 

The man neither spoke nor looked up, and 
she went past him and out at the door. Be- 
fore they were many paces from the house, 
however, the stout woman suddenly darkened 
the doorway, and called Adalaide back into 
the entry, where she said something to her in 
a hasty, hissing whisper, to which her niece 
replied in her sonorous tones : 

“Never you meddle with it, anyhow, Aunt 
Susan. I shall do as I’m a mind to, I guess.” 
And she came dashing forth once more to her 
waiting artist. 

How to deseribe the sensations of Percy 
Fane! In truth his senses were much be- 
clouded, and he grappled with the facts only 
just enough to persistently deny within him- 
self over and over, the suggestion that this 
was Adalaide. For an hour the young couple 
sat alone, in chairs which she had drawn 
snugly side by side. Mr. Whitten had re- 
tired directly they came in. It principally 
fell to Adalaide’s share to sustain the conver- 
sation, and she proved entirely equal to the 
task. But, such a conversation! At any 
time Percy Fane would have heard it all the 
same as the clack of a mill-wheel; but sitting 
by that ponderous creature like a soldier 
sheltered behind earthworks, he seemed to 
hear all about him the roar of cannon and 
bursting of shells, and he shivered with a 
savor of genuine fear. 

_ By the time the hour was up, he had heard 
sketched, if only he had been aware of it, the 
family history of most of those who had moved 
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into the village since he went away. He rose, 
saying he would go to the public house now; 
he presumed they closed early, as they used 
in former days; besides which, he was quite 
travelworn. If he had confessed all, he would 
have said his spirit was a good deal more fa- 
tigued than his body. 

“Stop here,” interposed Adalaide. “To be 
sure you will. We expected it of course. 
We've plenty of beds. Father’ll surely think 
I’ve give you the mitten.” 

Had Percy Fane been a fugitive from jus- 
tice, knowing the police were close upon him, 
he would still have declined to take refuge for 
a night beneath the same roof with Adalaide 
Whitten. All the while in her presence he 
had felt like one stifling to death; he longed 
for free air and a chance to reflect in order to 
decide whether he was in Europe or America, 
awake, or suffering the horrors of nightmare. 

As they stood face to face in that not over 
affectionate leave-taking, the artist nerved 
himself to take in for the first time fully the 
tout ensemble of her whom he had chosen 
from boyhood to be his bride. 

Miss Whitten could have lacked little if 
anything of six feet in height, with abundant 
proportions. Her shoulders were particularly 
massive and broad; and a habit of carrying 
her head forward when she walked, and of 
slouching in her chair, gave them always the 
appearance of having been rounded by severe 
labor, and took away all possibility of any 
grace of manner which might have made one 
forget the unattractiveness of her person. Her 
eyes were as blue as ever, but expressionless 
as the toe of a stocking wrung out of our 
grandmother’s dye-tub. Her cheeks were a 
deal redder than he remembered them, and 
broad and polished as a red morocco chair- 
cushion. 

Well might one pity the stranger who slept 
with the artist that night in the narrow limits 
of the country inn. Slept, did I say? Rest 
in the chamber occupied by him was as scarce 
as with Sancho Panza while undergoing his 
celebrated ordeal of being tossed in a blanket. 
What to do, he was ever asking himself. For 
the time he felt his life to be an utter and a 
bitter failure. ©, for his vanished dreams! 

But what to do? Could he honorably 
break his engagement long and fully implied, 
if not actually binding him in so many words ? 
The alternative was to marry Adalaide and 
take her with him to Italy, introduce her to 
Maud Ellison even as he had so pleasantly 


contemplated, and ask them to be friends! 


‘ 
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Never—never! The thought gave him aa 
ague. If she had but died in his absence, so 
that on this his coming he could have wept 
over her grave and still have cherished his 
ideal! Yet why should she die? Why, 
indeed ? 

Morning came, and Percy was as much at 
a loss as ever. The landscape he had yearned 
to see once more, had not one charm for him 
now. Should he be off by the morning train, 
leaving a letter for Adalaide, or could he be 
brave enough to see her again and endeavor 
to arrive at an understanding, that they might 
not part so as to entail any unpleasant memo- 
ries? He gazed out upon the river, in whose ~ 
waters, a boy, he had so often cast his hook 
and line, and wondered whether it would be 
so very unchristian after all, for him to throw 
himself in and drift over the milidam. 

He had just risen from the early breakfast 
table, all untroubled by burnt biscuits and 
tough flabby steak, when Mr. Whitten ap- 
peared, and with considerable evident em- 
barrassment, requested a private interview. 
Did Adalaide and her father suspect the truth, 
then? Most probably, but as matters could 
scarcely be much worse than they were, he 
had nothing to fear, and indeed resolved in- 
stantly not to conceal his sentiments, but to 
utter them forthwith in a way not to be mi- 
understood. 

The two—the old man and the young— 
walked away out the country road together. 
Having passed the last dwelling within the 
village environs, the former hemmed several 


times and began: 
“Adalaide wanted me to and see you. 
Hem! I hope you wont think on us, Mr. 


Fane. I’m sure she means no wrong, though 
it does look like she oughter made up her 
mind afore you come. You see, Jacob Roby 
there, is a widower with them two children 
you see last night, and he’s set on marryin’ ~ 
my girl. He has krowed pretty near how 
things stood betwixt you and she, and the 
minute you come, he was horribly jealous. 
He waited round till you left the house, and 
then went in, and I guess him and Adalaide 
sot up a-talkin’ of it over till most mornin’. 
The upshot of it is, he wont hear a word to 
givin’ of her up, and for her own part she 
says, if you aint goin’ to be too terribly dis- 
appointed, now as you’ve took such pains—” 

“ My very dear sir,” interrupted the listener, 
seizing his hand and shaking it all the while 
he was speaking, “I do assure you that in 
this case Miss Whitten’s happiness is my own.” 
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Well, it_ isn’t every young man as would 
be so generous,” rejoined the father of Ada- 
laide, venturing to smile as one who sees his 


prospect brighten. * It isn’t strange if I want 
to keep my youngest darter by me,” 
“No indeed—by no means!” 


“ Jacob,” pursued the old: man, growing 
very friendly and comfidentiel, “is a right in- 
dustrious honest man as any in town, and he’s 
more than comfortably off in the world. Him 


and me has often joked about swappin’ house- 


keepers afore long, for 1 may as well say I'm 


to take Adalaide’s Aunt Susan to fill the place 
of her mother that died three yearsago. I 
expect, though I didn’t altogether see it 
sooner, that we've al] on us set our hearts a 
good deal on our girl and Jacob marryin’. If 
you was goin’ to live here, Mr, Fane, I really 
think it might a-been different, for Adalaide 


respects you very much—very much ; but she 
says, to go off with any man among them 
Pagans.” ., 


“I am not so devoid of feeling, so utterly 
selfish, as to insist on it,” cried Percy, snatch- 
ing. the old man’s hand, “Pray be kind 
enough to convey to Miss Whitten my very 
best. wishes for her happiness, and—and— 
Jacob, Roby’s, and the two children—and so 
forth. Allow me, my dear sir,to offer my 


_copgratulations to yourself, that you are about 
to renew the matrimonial tie with one who is 


doubtless every way qualified to bring sun- 
shine to your home, and strew with flowers 
the path of your declining years.” 
This unbounded generosity almost over- 
came the recipient. His hand, when Percy 


resigned it, fell to his side as limp as a wet 
bulrush, while a tear ran down by easy stages, 


on either side of along sharp nose. It was 
as much as he could do to utter in a cracked 
voloe, having in it all the notes of the scale 
jumbled together : 

“ Depend ’pon it, Mr. Perey, we shan’t none 
on us forget you.” 

The other dragged out his hunter and 
touched the spring. It wanted ten minutes 


to the time when the train was due, Its 
rumble was just then heard, as it came through 


a tunnel on its headlong course. 
. “I, must hasten back to the station—good- 


“It has blessed me—it has. I am blest in- 
deed!” And he repeated the words many 
times, in dashing’ down the village street to 


the station, at which he arrived in time to 
catch the passing train. , 
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Percy Fane returned to Italy alone. Speed- 
ily as he came back to his home, the best 
thoughts of his heart preceded him to that 
sunny land. If when he should arrive, Maud 


Ellison were still there, he should be happy— 


at least he would dare ask her to make him 
so. Mand after all was-his ideal. He felt 
like one who has fatigued himself with search- 
ing in the wrong place for a coveted object, 
and ascertained at last, the true locality where 


it may be found, 
He retarned to Rome, and three months 


thereafter led Miss Ellison to the altar. Then, 
as never before, he could say—* Heaven has 
blessed me.” 

To-day a beautiful boy prattles in the artist's 
studio—a boy with hazel eyes, the shape and 
color of Mand’s, but with Percy's soul. look- 
ing through them, upon the creations of art 
which surround them. The artist pauses in 
his work, seating himself beside his sweet 
spirituelle wife,on the very sofa where she 
sat on that ever-to-be-remembered day of her 


‘first visit to the place, and with a peculiar 


smile on his fine features, remarks that he 
has received a letter from a very old friend, 
then reads aloud the following passage: 


“T hope you wont think me heartless when 
I say I am just as happy asI can be. We 
have been married three years, and my second 
little girl is four months old. Folks say they 


both look exactly like me. If ever I havea 


boy, I shall name him Percy after you, Jacob 


and father sends: their best respects. We 
should all. be glad of aletter from you. I 
often think of that winter we used to slide 
down hill on your new sled. 

“ ADALAIDE.” 


DISGRACING THE FAMILY. 


A female cousin of the late Tyrone Powers 
was one day reciting some passages from 
Shakspeare in the presence of the comedian. 
She did it so well that it attracted his atten- 
tion. Turning to his uncle, the girl’s father, 
who detested actors and theatres, he said: 


“Unele, lob me have Kate, and I'll make 
star out of her.” 

“ Begone, sir?’ cried the irate old man. 
“We have one diverting vagabond in the 
family to disgrace it, and not add to 
it by permitting a child of mine to become 
one.” 


+ 
The young lady who was accused of break- 
ing a young man’s heart has been bound in the 
bonds of matrimony to keep the peace. 
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BY PUTNAM, 


‘Tux last load of, pampkins had been He stopped, for his mother bent forward, 
brought up from the intervale. WestonSands her face alive with feeling, and the fiush of 
took them to the barn, where, tipping the cart, excitement on her cheek bringing back a 


he let the great yellow bodies roll over the trace of her girlish comeliness as she spoke, 
floor. After storing them in one corner, he slowly but deliberately: 


tossed two or three over-ripe ones, which “ My son, you are the last of my boys—my 
breken in the fall, to the eager cattle in the baby! I’m getting old, now, and I looked to 
yard outside; then, after a parting look to your arm to support me till you closed my 
make sure that all was right, he fastened the eyes. It’s a bitter blow to lose you; but as 


barn doors and went straight to the house, long as you feel like what you say, I would 


where he threw himself down, his head on his tell you to go if I knew I was sending you to , 
hands, and his hands on the table, A sound your death!” 
as of. the “shooing” of hens in the shedway § Her voice did not tremble now, but there 
beyond, and directly entered a thin, anxious- was a noble ring in it as she ceased to speak. 
looking woman, who started a little at view Her son grasped her hand, and, as théy stood 
of the stalwart but dejected figure before her. together thus, the strong excitement of the 
“What, Weston, you here?” standing be- moment brought out an unmistakable likeness 
side him and speaking somewhat anxiously. between the two faces, one pale, wasted, the 
“What makes you so down-hearted, like? other glowing with health and life; while the. 
‘Sanything wrong?” blaze that leaped from either eye, told of he- 
“I was thinking, mother,” he answered, rote souls to which death was not the worst 
but did not immediagely raise his head. She evil. But they were quiet New England peo- 
asked no more, but stood there, silently ple, naturally averse to any show of strong 
stroking his hair. After a time he spoke emotion; so presently Mrs. Sands moved 
again; quickly, nervously, like one who away about her household labors, and Weston 


hastens to be rid of words which he hates to busied himself in whittling splinters for to- 
speak. . z morrow’s kindlings. It was only after she 

“T’ve been talking with Jim Bean about had set the table and put the teg to steep on 
the men that are going from the village,and the stove, that the mother resumed the con- 
can you spare another soldier, mother? versation by asking Weston some question 


There, it’s all out, now!” and he looked ques- with regard to his father. 
tioningly in her face, which had whitened — “ Well,” answered he, “I partly talked with 


visibly through its sallow paleness, There father about it last week; I thought from his 

was & pause, manner, whenever I tinted that way, that he 
“You're the last of four, Weston, but if you woyldn’t object if you didn’t.” 

feel you’ve had a call—” her voicé trembled “and how about Milly? Have you ever 


stopped. Her son stood upand put told her?” 
his strong arm about her affectionately. At this question the young man’s face dark- 
“It's too bad to ask you,I know; butif ened, and he finished 2 whole splinter before 


you could see how my heart's in it, day and answering. 
night. I can’t make it seem anything but “Why no, I havén't—but mother,” and his 


mean for me to stay at home and let other tone was suddenly almost indignant—“ surely, 
men fight for me. I’m not speaking for peo- if you can let me go, she can!” 

ple generally ; some may have good reasons to The mother shook her head sadly ; “ Young 
keep ’em at home; but as for me—” straight- girls are apt to be unreasonable, Weston, and 
ening up proudly—* I look able-bodied, don’t they aint always willin’ to wait’for a man. 


I, and fit. to take my part with the rest? It’s like enough you'll have trouble with Mul- 


But mother,"—and his vole dropped from its ly, though hope not,” 
confident tone to a lower key—“I can’t goif  “Atany rate, I shall go over there to-night, 
Avs going to make you miserable.” — a and tell her all about it,” said Weston, reso- 
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lutely, though his set lips showed that he, too, 
had his fears as to the result of the visit... . 

Milly Walker, having washed up the supper 
dishes, was sitting in the twilight upon the 
farmhouse steps, when a merry voice said, 


“catch,” and with the word a shower of 


painted maple leaves, all scarlet and gold, fell 
“about her in bright confusion. With cheeks 
as red as their deepest dyes, she rose to greet 
the tall intruder for whose steps she had been 
listening during the last half hour. Certainly, 
standing there in the dim light, Weston Sands 
looked almost a giant. Rather over than 
under six feet, and correspondingly broad- 
shouldered, with frank blue eyes and thick 
brown curls, he looked exactly what he was; 


_ an honest, handsome, manly young farmer, 


‘who would be sure to do himself credit any- 
where. His sweetheart, according to the nat- 
ural law of opposites, was almost childishly 


short and slender, little in body and mind > 


some one had maliciously said of her ; but this 
verdict, if, to a certain extent, true, was, after 
all, hardly fair, for Milly, so far as she knew, 
tried to walk by the rule of right; was sweet- 
tempered, affectionate and honest; in fact, 
scarcely more to blame for being narrow, than 
is a mouse for lacking the size and strength 
of an elephant. Be that as it may, Weston 
Sands, who had twenty times her intellect 
and force of character, was in complete sub- 
jection to the little tyrant. Shallow as she 
was called, nay, as he knew her to be, for he 
was not one to lose his reason with his heart, 
there was that about her which drew him to 
her side, and kept him there, when girls who 
were reckoned far superior would have wel- 
comed him gladly. He only knew that she 
filled some place in his life which they did not 
even touch. Just now, as she stood with her 
cheeks aglow under the shadows of her wavy 
hair, she looked pretty enough to satisfy any 
one who looked less at realities than appear- 
ances ina girl. That was not Weston’s way; 
atill he felt her beauty as any other man 
would have done. 

After a moment’s silent gaze, he drew her 
down beside him and spoke long and earnest- 
ly. More than once, before he finished, Mil- 
ly’s face wore deeper shadows than those the 
moonlight cast upon it, and her fingers played 
nervously with the fiery maple leaves. 

But the next day, when Mrs. Sands ques- 
tioned her son with regard to his conference 
with Milly, he answered her in so cheery a 
tone as to dispel all her fears. The truth was, 


that Milly Walker cared more for Weston 


than for any other she had ever seen ; her af- 
fection was probably as deep a feeling as her 
nature was capable of. So, though loth to 
lose him for a time, she considered even that 
better than the alternative of giving him up ° 
forever ; and, with many tears and pleadings, 
reluctantly consented to let him go, after 


finding that she could not keep him at home. 
The young man, shocked, at first, by the 
unconscious selfishness and shallow views 


which her words betrayed, soon persuaded — 


himself that nothing worse than ignorance 
and thoughtlessness prompted them, and 
closed his heart resolutely to any voice which 
spoke against Milly. Who has not known 
that struggle, sometimes almost against con- 
viction, when the mind strives to bar its win- 
dows against the beams of light which would 
fain show what manner of guest dwells in its 
chambers? And, at last, when the ruthless 
hand of that treacherous occupant has itself 
struck the blow which floods the desolate 
walls with cruel light, exhibiting the true 
proportions of the monster who has lain 
therein, who has not felt that, through all his 
self-enforced darkness, he has been dimly sen- 
sible of the unclean creature who crouched in 
the shadows? Not that Weston’s instinctive 
feelings with regard toehis sweetheart were 
by any means of this extreme nature. It was 
only that he had an uncomfortable idea, very, 
very deep down in his heart, that Milly’s na- 
ture was not only shallow, but selfish; that, 
in her utter unconsciousness of the duty 
which man oweg his country, she proved her- 


‘self to lack that common gratitude which even 


a dog shows for the hand that feeds him. But 
these disagreeable thoughts he covered, skil- 
fully, with so many folds of excuse and affec- 
tion, as almost to conceal their existence from 
himself. So they parted; she with tears and 
complainings, he with a strong, manly heart, 
which trembled only when it felt the pressure 
of the picture which stirred with its pulses, 

It was in the autumn of 1861 that he enlist- 
ed, and the regiment was ordered out in early 
winter. Milly cried incessantly at first, but 
time dried her tears; perhaps the sooner that 
she observed, one day, while standing before 
her little glass, that her eyes were red and her 
face wan with the indulgence of her grief. 
After that, she brightened up wonderfully. 
Besides, she was too pretty to be long left 
alone, and, a reasonable period having elapsed 
since Weston’s departure, her old admirers 
came flocking back, not unwelcomed, perhaps, 
by the object of their devotion. They knew 
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well enough that she was under promise of 
marriage to the absent soldier, but moths, 


since the beginning of the world, have had an 


unaccountable impulse to singe their wings. 
fio the flame danced and sparkled, and the 
moths fluttered right merrily about it, while 
shy little Ruth, Milly’s cousin, looked on in 
indignant silence. Nor always that; her 
wonder and wrath would sometimes break 
all bounds, and overflow upon the careless 
Milly, who, shaking back her curls from her 
flushing face, would answer pettishly and go 
away. Nevertheless, it was noticeable that 
after one of these scenes she accepted some- 


- what less freely the admiration offered her, 


and deep Ruth, marking this, conquered her 
diffidence, in order thus to serve the cause of 
Weston Sands. 

For the latter she had always cherished a 
secret sort of hero-worship. Even before he 
had worn Milly’s chains, the pale, dark-haired 
little Ruth had quietly admired and wondered 
at the tall, strong figure, the frank blue eyes 
and merry smile of the young man. But this 
regard grew far deeper when he became a 
constant visitor in the only home she possess- 


- @d, the house of her uncle; where the strong 


arm had served her, and the blue eyes and 
the merry smile beamed pleasantly upon her. 
For Weston, naturally kind to all, was also 
kind to her, at the same time noticing her, 
individually, about as much as if she were a 


’ fly, or mouse, or some such quiet domestic 


little creature—except once, down on south- 
ern camp-fields, thé young man remembered 
how, bidding them all good-by that last night 
before the volunteers left the village, he had 
offered his hand to Ruth, and there came back 
to him the whole expression of her childish 
face and form as she stood there, her fingers 
in his, He remembered the dark gray eyes, 
glittering with proud tears, and the broken 
voice which strove to speak hopeful, encour- 
aging words to the soldier going forth, per- 
chance to return no more. Involuntarily he 
sighed, and wished that Milly had something 
of the noble courage and devotion which had 
informed her cousin’s face at that moment; 
then angrily repenting of the sigh, assured 
himself again and again that Milly was per- 
fection, and that he would not for worlds 
have her other than what she was. And all 
this time quiet Ruth was fighting his battles 


at home ; endeavoring, with her little might," 
promised 


to keep true to him the heart of his 
wife. 


After some months Weston’s letters, which 


\ 


had hitherto been constant, suddenly ceased 
entirely. With anxious hearts they waited 
through days of sickening suspense—for news 
came slowly-to that remote New Hampshire 
town—then came rumors of a battle, then 
more of that slow agony of delay, and at last 
a letter in a strange hand, telling them the 
worst; that worst which they had feared, but 
could not, would not believe. The letter, 
though written in kindly terms, told them 
that one little truth which no kindliness could 
soften. There was no dangerous wound, no 
desperate chance of recovery to break the 
announcement which stared out at them, 
black and unchangegble. Dead! To attempt 
to describe the anguish of father and mother, 
bereft of their last treasure, would be worse 
than useless, presumptuous; yet it was unre- 
piningly, if sorrowfully, that they gave their 
all for their country. 

Milly, upon hearing the tidings, grew hys- 
terical and fainted. Ruth, who had not shed 
a tear, though her eyes burned and dilated 
with ahorror she could scarcely comprehend, 
stayed patiently beside her cousin until the 
fitful tempests of sobs and moans had abated, 
and left her in a heavy sleep. Then she stole 
away quietly to her own little room, and lay 
down upon her bed, thinking, as she gazed 
out upon the moonlight meadows that rustled 
and whitened below, of a face whiter and 
more ghastly than that wan moon, whose 
pallid lustre should never beam upon it again. 
But when. her thought reached this point, it 
revolted from the reality so harshly forced 
upon it. Bend her mind as she might to the 
contemplation of what they had told her, it 
still came back to the starting-place; and 
when, following the sad fancies of the theme, 
she tried to comprehend the blue eyes closed, 
and the smile set forever on the cold, fixed 
lips, still, like a mocking corpse-light, eyes 
and smile seemed to glitter and glow about 
her, and from the shadowy corners of the 
room she seemed to hear Kis voice, until all" 
the air was filled with his presence. 

To her he was the embodiment of life in its 
deepest glow and strength, and she could not 
at once associate him with a thought so ut- 
terly foreign as that of death. But all this 
soon changed, and ere long she had learned 
thoroughly the bitter lesson offered her. Yet 
none gave her sympathy. Wherefore should 
they? She was so quiet and reserved that 
she could bear the heartache with less outcry 
than many would make over a cut finger. 
Besides, she had suffered nothing in the loss 
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of the young soldier; he was no part of her 
life. It was to Milly, his promised bride, never 
now to be his wife, that pity and tears nust 
be given. Yet Ruth had been immeasurably 
nearer Weston in. all that constitutes true 
nearness, than Milly, after a hundred years of 
trial, could hope to be; had loved him more 
understandingly, and with a better regard, in 
her childish affection, all unnoticed as she 
was, than Milly, whofh he. had treasured in 
his heart of hearts. 

The latter, hysterically sorrowful at first, 
and truly so, for in her wayshe had really 
loved the dead man, gradually grew more 
composed, and at length came to enjoy the 
sympathy freely for her, more for 
the consequence it gave her than for the 
thoughts of him which it recalled, So the 
weeks flew by, and the sound of his name at 
last stirred her scarcely more than did the 
mention of the baby sister who had long since 
been laid to sleep under the daisied turf. And 
still the weeks hastened, until their steady 
course had brought the splendors of autumn 
once more,and Milly was a bride. One of 
her quondam lovers, seeing that her tears 
were fast drying, had found the courage to 
woo and win, unhindered by the faith which 
been pledged to the dead. 

Alone in her little room sat Ruth, after her 
cousin’s wedding, and thought how,six- months 
before, the May meadows had shivered with 
the ghastly presence of death, which seemed 
then to fill the whole world. That one awful 
fact remained unchanged ; it was just as true, 
just as crushing now as then, yet the world 
went on! Nay, the little world which had 
revolved around the slain soldier, easily spared 
him from its centre; even his promised wife, 
his other self, was another's! 

“And yet she said she loved him once!” 
thought Ruth, and fell to meditating upon 
this “once” of love, which to.some souls 
means a moment, a month, a year; but to 

‘ others—eternity! Well, her task was done. 
She need no more seek to keep Milly’s faith 
true to its allegiance; it had found its own 
resting-place, and was nothing now to her. 
Yet, through the wedding month, a pale face 
grew ever upon her sight; lips long closed 
asked of life the love which death had snatched 
away,and she knew that, in Milly’s place, she 
would feel bound by chains no time could 
break, to a memory and a hereafter. Ruth’s 
heart had never been touched. She had looked 
up to Weston with a half-childish admiration, 
and the instinctive sympathy which one fine 


soul yields te another; but she had never 
thought of him otherwise than as her cousin’s 
husband. Now, brooding over these. old mem- 


ories and present events, she wondered if love 


would ever come te her, and wondering felt, 
without analyzing her feelings, that if so, it 
would be for once and for always. Ah! it is 
not hard to see that, with Ruth, love would 
be as strong and as noble as the soul that in- 
forms her delicate frame. , 
Still the weeks came and went, “ unhasting, 
unresting.” Slowly up the village street came 


_&man, wearing the army blue, though worn 


and torn, In fact, he was a soldier belonging 
to Weston Sands’s regiment, which had gone 
away more than a year before. Along the 
road down which he had so proudly marched, 
he walked, wearily; but not as he went, One 
arm was gone, and famine had sharpened every 
gaunt feature. The. season of the year, too, 
was changed. When he had gone forth, the 
fields were brown, and the dead leaves crisped 
beneath his tread. Now, over his head, and 
far away, outlined against the warm blue sky, 


‘rolled, in myriad sparkles of emerald light, a 


tide of tremulous, shimmering green; while 
across the orchards soft winds, laden with 
summer scents, chased each other till the 
dipped in the river with many a curl 

tremble; and in the fields, on either side, he 
could see the great, merry lees poised on the 
swaying heads of clover, or hear their hidden 
hum down in the buttercup, Summer life— 


June life, in every sight and sound; let us 


hope, too, in every breath drawn by the poor 
fellow who looked and listened so eagerly, 

At any rate, his hollow eyes brightened, 
and his worn face smiled beneath these quiet 
influences; and that was certainly something 
gained, for we cannot afford to throw aw 
even a moment of happiness. Pursuing hb 
way with feeble care, he stopped suddenly, 
with a great heart-beat; for there It lay, the 
home of his childhood; the Jong, grass-grown 
yard, and old red house, whose picture had 
never faded in his mind since the day when, 
leaving them perhaps forever, he had moved 
his head out of line to get one last look—just 
the same as ever. There was the old cherry- 
tree, already full of little, hard, green bullets ; 
there was the well-sweep, long and awkward 
as he had seen itso many times in dreams; 
point, by point, it answered exactly to the 
portrait in his mind. 

As he came up the yard, his heavy, halting 
step scattered a crowd of chickens clucking 
and picking about the door, and therefore, a 
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girl who sat on the stone step, unstringing 
long coils of dried apples, looked up to see 
what made the sudden noise. The apparition 
she beheld, caused her to spring to her feet 


with a smothered cry: two or three steps she ~ 


took as in flight, then, resolutely checking 
this impulse, she walked down the-path firmly, « 
but with a face as white as the one into which 
she looked. The man, meantime, was strug- 
gling with some half-formed memory which 
arose as he gazed at her. Her face was both 
familiar and strange. He looked at the girl- 
ish, graceful figure; the soft cheek, with its 
clear rose-bloom in turn conquering the pal- 
dor which had overcome it; the red, dimpled 
mouth, and was at a loss; then, noting the 
serious dark brows, the lighted, lifted gray 
eyes, and the expression latent about the 
sweet lips, quietly moved a step forward to 
meet her with the single word: 

* Ruth ?” 

“You have come back. Thank God!” 

Her words were few, but such grateful joy 
trembled through them as no speech could 
express, and he seemed to feel her whole heart 
in her hand, as it met his. For a moment 
neither spoke ; then he asked, eagerly : 

“/Tell me, Ruth, how is mother ?” 

She started from him at that. “I must 

* prepare her for this,” she said, moving up the 
path before him. 

“Prepare her?” he repeated anxiously. 
“Then she is sick ?” 

“O no, no; but such a shock would be too 
much for her. We have thought you dead, 
Weston.” 

“TI have been almost worse than dead!” he 

* But how are father and 


She did not hear him. She had gone to 
find his mother, and tell her the wonderful, 
joyful tidings. Presently she came back, led 
him to the room where his- mother waited, 
and, closing the door, stole quietly away. 

Who shall describe the happiness of one 
who clasps to her heart the son “that was 
dead and is alive again?” Her joy, like her 
grief,is sacred, But Weston, at length, when 
he could command his voice, said : 

“Where is father ?” 

At first there was no answer. He looked 
at her—her lips were trembling: she could 
only say, “O, my son! my son!” Then he 
saw her black dress, and knew all, at the mo- 
ment. He buried his face in his hands. 

_ “Is it true, mother?” was all he could say. 

She could speak now. “ It’s true, Weston. 


He failed from the time he heard you wa 
killed, bat he didn’t die till December. "Twas 
a dreary day—a dreary day!” she repeated to 
herself, and her voice grew unsteady again. 
“O, my son, he lived to know you was dead, 
but not that you was alive.” 

“He knows it now,” said Weston, from 
between his clasped fingers. - 

“T believe he does,” said the widow, look- 
ing up reverently. “'The good Lord’s taken 
him away, but I believe he’s réjoicin’ with 
you an’ me over this meetin’.” 

That afternoon Weston asked Ruth to show 
him where his father was buried. She took 
him across the clover field behind the house, 
to a little lot fenced off from the main portion, 
and bright with the blooms of the season. 
Here was the grave; for, in those regions, it 
was quite customary to bury the dead some- 
where upon their own farms. The grave 
looked even cheerful, covered, as it was, with 
the velvet turf of June, and surrounded by 
flowers which had evidently been carefully 
tended; and Weston insensibly grew more 
composed as he looked upon it. Turning his 
head, his eye was caught by a slab heading no 
mound, but simply placed upright in the 
ground, Upon examination, he found that it 
bore his own name, and the names of his 
brothers who had fallen in battle. This spot, 
also, bore witness of loving hands. Ruth, 
seeing him looking at the slab, told him that 
his mother had had it put up at the same 
time with her husband's stone. “It seemed 
to be a sort of comfort to her,” she said, “as 
if she had you all together.” 

“Did you plant and tend these flowers 
about father’s grave ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, low. His eyes looked 
the thanks he could not speak. It was 
enough. 

Of course he soon learned the truth about 
Milly. His mother, finding that, after the 
very first, he did not again refer to it, at 
length herself alluded to the subject. Weston 
did not answer at once, but after a pause 
sald, slowly, as if weighing his words as he 
uttered them. 

“Do you know, mother, I have sometimes 
thought, and more and more, lately, that it 
was not true love, but a sort of fascination 
that drew me to Milly. At least, if it was 
love, it wasn’t really I that loved her, but 
somebody else. I have been through so much, 
and thought over so many things since I knew 
her, that everything looks different to me now, 
and I seem another person entirely.” 
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The mother looked up from her knitting. 
“How’d it have been,” she said, “if you’d 
found her constant and waitin’ when you 
come back ?” 

“ O,I suppose I should have persuaded my- 
self that my feelings were all fancy, and Milly 
was the only thing that could make me happy ; 
or, if I’'d found out my mistake, afterwards, I 
imagine ours wouldn’t have been the first 
unhappy match in the world.” 

“The Lord be praised that’s kept you from 
it! Married life must always be either a 
blessin’ or a curse. Your father and I never 
had a hard word;” and her hands trembled 
too much to use the needles, “but Milly was 
always flighty— always.” 

Indeed, a load was lifted from the mother’s 
mind. Weston’s choice had surprised more 
than it had pleased her; for, over and above 
the natural partiality, which would allow no 
one to be worthy of her son, there were faults 
in Milly’s character especially hard for the 
good woman tobear. That weak, self-seeking 
nature had never been concealed from her 
love-quickened eyes, but however she might 
deplore it in secret, she was too wise to fret 
over what she could not help, or let it stir up 
bitterness between herself and Weston. But 
his words were sweet to her ears. 1t was not 
hard for her to understand how a young man 
—especially one of a quick and earnest nature 
—should be drawn on by a character much 
lower than his own, into paths whose end he 
did not see. In youth, the waters of love 
tremble with any chance breath, and it is easy 
to fancy that the deepest fountains of the soul 
have been stirred by some touch which has 


really only rippled the surface, and passed 
on. 


But time, or suffering alone, can waken one 
from this delusion. In Weston’s case it was 
the latter. Fiery trials, and days and nights 
of wearing solitude, had sharpened and ma- 
tured the mind, while they wasted the body; 
but for this result, at least, the mother could 
not but be thankful. She did notspeak again 
until the striking clock made her wonder 
aloud where Ruth could be. That roused 
‘Weston from his meditations. 

“How does Ruth happen to be here with 
you, mother?” he asked, and, amid grateful 
tears and smiles, she told the story; how, 
when his father was sick, she had come to 
help take care of him, nursing him as tenderly 
and faithfully as if he had been her own; and 

how she had been with her ever since the end, 
yielding to the stricken woman's entreaties 
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that she would stay with her as a daughter, 
while she lived. All this and more did she 
repeat to her son, there by the dim candle- 
light, the knitting-work fallen from Ler 
elasped hands. 

“O Weston,” she exclaimed, “you can’t 
guess the comfort that child has been to me! 
They didn’t need her at her Uncle Walker's, 
but for my part I should have died or gone 
crazy, to set here alone in a quiet house,lookin’ 
at the empty'cheers and thinkin’ how their 
owners was all laid under the sod. But Ruth 
wouldn’t let me think. She always had some 
way or other to keep me cheerful, for though 
she’s so still-like, she’s never out o’ sorts. 
Bless her! for she’s been son and daughter 
both to me.” 

Weston listened to his mother’s words, and, 
when Ruth came in, looked at her with akind 
of reverence. She moved quietly about the 
room, performing various little household 
duties, and at the same time explaining what 
had kept her out. She had gone over to see 
Milly, and found that her husband, Stephen 
Bennett, had broken his leg by a fall from the 
barn loft. Of course they were full of trouble 
and confusion, and Ruth had stayed to give 
what help she might. i 

“T’m sorry for Stephen,” concluded Ruth, 
“he feels so badly about his farm. It was 
doing so nicely, and this accident will make 
a great difference with it—I hope the worry 
wont keep him back in getting well.” 

“How well our farm is looking, mother,” 
observed Weston after a moment’s silence. 
“John Charles manages it very capably, I 
think.” 

“Yes,” she answered, absently, evidently 
thinking of something else, as was shown by 
her next words. “ What a mercy it was that 
Ruth persuaded me not to let Stephen take 
our farm on shares. "Twould have been bad 
ef he had.” 

“Did he want to carry it on?” asked 
Weston. 

“Yes. You know his medders lay right 
alongside of ours, and he thought he could 
see to them bout as well as he could to his 
own. I hated to do it, but I didn’t know no 
other way, and I guess I should have agreed 

if *t hadn’t been for Ruth; but she wouldn’t 
hear of t nohow, and was so earnest ’t I told 
her at last if she could manage it any other 
way, she might. So she looked about, and 
found John, and after we’d tried him a spell 
we liked him so much we wouldn’t a changed 
‘him for a king. Well, everything’s for the 
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best, as Ruth’s so fond o’ saying—Why, where 
is the child ?” 

Sure enough, where was she? Half way 
down the garden, by that time. When she 
found what was coming, unobserved by Mrs. 
Sands she had stolen quietly from the room, 
b it not. before Weston’s eyes had flashed into 
her own a look which told that he understood 
and thanked her for the motives which had 
made her unwilling that Milly’s husband 
should occupy the place which he had once 
held. She thought of it again, as she walked 
down the twilight path, and there came back 
to her the old indignation which had filled 
her heart at the thought of Stephen’s usurp- 
ing all Weston’s rights, even here in his own 
home; and she remembered the resolve which 
she had then made, that never, so long as she 
could prevent it,should Stephen be master, in, 
ever so little degree, of the farm or homestead. 
Thinking thus, she stopped before the thorny 
tangled bushes, to fill her hands with roses, 
which she carried back to the house, making 

the homely old room gay with masses of odor- 
ous color. Weston thought, as his eyes fol- 
lowed her about her dainty labors, that she 
was a human rose herself, sweet and bright. 

Stephen Bennett had fretted at being 
obliged to neglect his farm for a few weeks, 
but before the summer had gone, all earthly 
care was over for him. A fever, partly induced 
by his constant worrying, it was thought, had 
set in, and his life had withered with the first 
yellowing leaves. There was a good deal of 
speculation in the little village, as to whether, 
after a proper period had elapsed, Weston 
Sands would not again seek Milly, whose first 
love he was well known to have been. Even 
Ruth found herself wondering about it now 
and then, and,in such case, invariably and 
indignantly banished front her mind a subject 
with which she had nothing to do; for Ruth 
had an extreme horror of gossip, even in 
thought. 

Meantime, Weston kept his own counsel, 
and moved about the house and farm, gather- 
ing back from the overflowing summer the 
health and strength which the slow starvation 
of southern prisons bad wasted. Sometimes, 
in the summer twilights, he would tell them, 
at home, of all the miseries he had endured in 
those past days; of the bitter, scanty food 
which had barely sufficed to keep life in him; 
of the long sleepless nights of pain, and of the 

hours when he bad longed for death to put 
anend to the unvarying round of suffering. 
Then through the deepening shadows, he 
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could see Ruth’s cheek pale, and her lips 
stiffen, and her fingers clutch convulsively ; 
but never a tear in her eyes, which, instead of 
softening, burned through their liquid depths. 
Noting this peculiarity, he recalled what he 
had somewhere read—that tears were the 


’ light summer showers of shallow natures, 


while deeper ones might be convulsed by 
tornadoes which swept over them in frantic 
violence, without a single rain-drop. Milly 
would have sickened at sight of a cut finger, 
and wept aljundantly over a doleful tale; but 
Ruth, body and soul was formed of different 
fibre. He could not help thinking, as he 
watched her composed face, never losing, in 
its womanly sweetness, the power which 
strengthened it, how she would cling through 
good report and evil report, to one whom her 
soul had once pronounced worthy to be loved ; 
how she would follow, through any furnace of 
shame and pain, to comfort and sustain the 
faltering steps; for he guessed that with her, 
love meant for life and death. He was mak- 
ing quite a study of her in those days, You 
see he did not find her out as early as she did 
him, for, with the double instinct of child and 
woman, she had read him at the very first, 
before he had even taken thought of her ex- 
istence. 

We will make no account of the interven- 
ing months, but pass at onee to the next 
June; ayear from the time Weston came 
home. His free, vigorous country life had 
given 1m back his former health arid strength, 
and except for the lost arm, he was the Wes- 
ton of old times. His iron constitution had 
triumphed, wonderfully, over the prison-taint 
which would have proved deadly poison to a 
weaker frame, and his springing step and 
merry langh once more made music to his 
mother’s efrs. Only, at times, there seemed 
a shadow over him, and Ruth again wontlered 
if it had any connection with Milly, whom he 
still met, and who, sooth to say, did not seem 
to frown upon him. She had been a widow 
now nearly a twelvemonth, and the specula- 
tive gossip about the quondam lovers had 

never entirely ceased. 

Coming home one afternoon, Weston found 
the house apparently empty, but after a search, 
discovered Ruth in the dairy-room, skim- 
ming milk. She told him that his mother had 
gone over to see a sick neighbor, intending to 
spend a portion of the evening with her. So 
little Ruth took the good woman’s place at 
the table, pouring out Weston’s tea, and mak- 
ing herself generally useful. After supper 
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was over, and the dishes cleared away, she 
sat down to the hulling of a great pan of 
strawberries, and presently had her busy fin- 
gers stained, rosily, with the juicy fruit. Wes- 
ton looked on awhile in silence; then said, 
abruptly: 
“I wish I could help you with that terrible- 


" looking pan, Ruth, but you know I’m not 


good for much, now-a-days—more for orna- 
ment than use.” 

He spoke laughingly, but there was a sting 
of bitterness in the tone. Ruth looked up 
and smiled. ‘ 

“Well, we all like ornaments, you know. 

Besides, this is rather small work for you, so 
I don’t think you lose much.” 
' “No, if it were only that. But it’s the los- 
ing everything else! It’s being idle when I 
want to work, and giving up my chance in 
the world, that tries me.” The bitterness of 
his voice was unqualified now. “ Ruth, if you 
lost your best hope, what would you do?” 

“Thank God for what was left,” she an- 
swered quietly. He looked at her sorrowfully, 
and said, more softly: 

“I wish I had your resignation, but I 
haven’t. I deserve your rebuke.” 

“0, I didn’t mean it that way!” cried Ruth 
earnestly, her composure gone. “I never 
should think of rebuking you, only it seems 
to me that there never can be a time when a 
person is so sorely afflicted as not to have 
something left to be thankful for.” 

“What have I?” 

- “You have your mother to whom you are 
everything.~ You have health and strength, 
and this beautiful life that is so full of happi- 
ness, and”—here her voice rose proud and 
full—* you have always the thought of what it 
was that brought this upon you. Weston, I 
don’t know how sharp such trials are toa 
man, but I think you have gained more than 
you have lost.” 

The young man looked at her excited face 
and dilating eyes, with a proud thrill. Then 
he sighed softly. 

' “Do not think I regret any sacrifice I have 
made, or could make, for my country; for all 
T have I would give, and gladly. But—Ruth 


_“‘—you will think it wrong, I know, but I can- 


not help wishing I had come home dead, 
soonér than maimed and helpless; for it is 
hard to live, and give up the dearest hope of 
life—and I must give it up, must I not, Ruth? 
Ought I to ask any woman to marry me, 
crippled as Iam? ‘Tell me, Ruth!” 


’ “He is thinking of Milly,” thought Ruth. 
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Her fingers were very busy with the red clus- 
ters, and her head was bent over her work, 
but, after a little, she spoke. 

“Yon would not be the first soldier who 
has come home, maimed, to marry the girl 


. who loved him.” 
“T know—” he answered, “the girl who 


loved him, and of whose love he was sure; 
but I am not sure, by any means. Besides, I 
always have a feeling that a woman who mar- 
ries one of these crippled soldiers, does not 
quite care for him, as she would if he were the 
perfect man God made him. Don’t you think 
she would always miss the protecting strength 
that ought to shield her weakness, and feel as 
if she had been defrauded of her right ?” 

“Milly again!” thought Ruth, and this time 
she raised her head, her eyes flaming. 

“Ts it strength alone that women care for?” 
she asked, indignantly. “If it is, there is no 
security in their love, for the strongest must 
always win. It is ashame to think that, with 
them, body must of course conquer soul. For 
my part, I should think a woman’s love would 
grow deeper with every scar and wound 
gained in such a cause, for each one is a living 
witness of his nobleness !” 

Weston’s face grew bright as the sumset, 
“You think so really, Ruth?” His voice was 
low, but something in it drew her eyes to his, 
and the meaning ‘she read there held her like 
a spell, while he went on speaking. 

“You would not trifle with me, Ruth! 
Could you love me as.I must be loved—marry 
me in spite of all this? Do you love me, 
Ruth?” 

For all his manhood his voice shook—with 
the strong hope and fear that trembled behind 
it. She raised her face to his with a great 
joy breaking over it, and, in that moment, he 
knew that she was his for life and death, and 
he felt in his own heart a love which would 
almost have terrified him by its passionate in- 
tensity, but for the perfect peace, which filled 
his being, in the certainty of her truth. 

As they sat there in the twilight lingering 
and deepening about them, his mother, enter- 
ing the house, stopped fora moment at the 
open door. They did not hear her, and al- 
though she saw before her, then, the sight she 
had most wished to see on earth, she would 
not intrude, but stole softly away, leaving 
them alone with their happiness. 


By revenging yourself on your enemy, you 
make him your equal ; by pardoning him, you 
show yourself his superior. 
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MARTIN MOWBRAY. 


BY MRS. 8, GIBSON FOSTER, 


“Twmne are many villages like Dennis on 
the coast of New England. Little, quiet, clean 
places, dwelt in by men who have retired 
from the pursuits in which they laid the foun- 
dations of- their competency; ship-masters, 
who have withdrawn from their rude and 
wandering lives to the enjoyment of domes- 
ticity and the interest of their accumulations ; 
owners or part owners of foreign-plying ves- 
sels, that they seldom if ever have seen, or of 
humbler eraft with an assured reveaue from 
coasting er fishing voyages; and merchants, 
whose first profits were upen petty ship-stores, 
monkey jackets and sou'wester hats. There 
they- lead their quiet lives, under the roofs of 
white houses with green blinds; eminently 
conservative in their tendencies ; the “ Boston 
Advertiser” aad “Journal of Commerce” 


their favorite literature; dining late andlong; tavern, 


end shrinking from any novelty in habits, 
theory, enterprise or association. 

the men. But the rising generation 
does not fellow tamely in the steps of its 
fathers, or imbibe naturally their character- 
istics. The heart ef youth is alike, perhaps, 
everywhere, and’ its thoughts are always 


The young, men draw the natural aliment 
of ambition from the strong salt breezes that 
come striding over the broad sea that stretches 
out upon three sides of them—breezes that 
have blown over the mysterious ocean, tales 
of which they have thrilled at hearing from 
their infancy; and over strange lands and 
turbulent cities of which the rumors have 
moved their young imaginations. 

So the boys go away. Sons: from the 
families of little Dennis are in every zone, and 
sharing every vicissitade of fortune in all 
lands and on all seas which adventurous men 
have visited, 

But its girls lingér, cherishing, some of 
them, memories of child-lovers who are now 
bronzed and bearded men; and others of 
them dreaming dreams familiar to all maiden 
meditations, and still others, resolutely striv- 
ing to subdue their tastes and minds to the 
routine of the household, embellished only by 
the sewing society, the reading club, and the 
Sunday school. Good girls, pretty girls, 
amiable and cultivated girls, girls with “ex- 


peetations” are there. Once in a while they 
are discovered, and won. 

I do not think it oceurred to me at the 
time, but I was afterward led to suspect that 
some such consideration contributed to in- 
dace Martin Mowbray, Esq , Attorney at Law, 
to establish himself in his profession at 
Dennis. 

Naturally enough, gossip. was a recognized 
avoeation in Dennis. I suppose there were 
persons resident there who could not have 
rested quietly of a night in ignorance of what 
their neighbors hgd for dinner, and who would 
never have made the attempt to do so, if they 
had seen during the day the sulky of Dr, 
Sinclair passing on some unknown errand. 
So when it was known that a young lawyer, 
a “new” lawyer, had arrived at the little 
bringing letters to a few prominent 
citizens, and preparing to establish himself, a 
creditable degree of interest was aroused, and 
the inquiries were frequently made,“ Who is 
he? Where does he come from? What. is 
he like?” And when,a few days after his 
shining sign-board had been displayed be- 
tween the windows over the post-office, it 


- was known that he would attend a religious 


fair at the town-hall on Wednesday evening, 
curiosity was fluttering in many breasts 
whose owners would perhaps have been in- 
dignant at such an imputation. For, mind 
you, Dennis was a stationary place, and im- 
migration was an extraordinary occurrence. 

The comments made that evening upon 
Martin’s appearance were, of course, various. 
My own impression of him was, so far.as I 
remember, that of a well-4ooking, well-dressed, 
and apparently well-bred young man, with 
no apparent characteristics distinguishing 
him from other young men in a similar sta- 
tion. I hope I shall net be misunderstood 
when I say that I agreed with. an opinion I 
heard expressed more than once or twice by 
some of the veteran beaux and staid matrons 
of the eompany—to wit, that “this Mr. Mow- 
bray was a puppy.” Now there are human 
puppies of various degrees, and the term is 
often applied more offensively than I intend. 
A puppy is, after all, a harmless and frolic- 
some thing. So Martin appeared tobe. A 
little vain and flippant too, with a manner 
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exhibiting sufficient self-confidence, and some- 
- times approaching as near impertinence ss 
was consistent with good manners, which he 
certainly had. Of all topics he had something 
to say, and usually said it well—a little pertly, 
but with a certain ease and elegance of dic- 
for crudity of thought.or error of judgment. 
On the whole, he was an entertaining com- 
and I readily assisted in making him 
acquainted with the company present. 
Tableauz vivans were among the enter- 
tainments of the evening. Of course The 
Landing of the Pilgrims had its place among 
them. Everybody has seen it, and so it is of 
no consequence that I do not at this moment 
remember who it was that Madge Allen per- 
sonated that night, as she stood with an enor- 
mous doll in her arms, and her long and mas- 
sive tresses over her shoulders, among the 
group who were offering their silent thanks. 
I was conscious that Martin Mowbray’s 
gaze was fixed upon some person in the pic- 
ture. The curtain dropped, and his almost 
incessant prattle was not resumed. It rose 
again, en regle, upon the same scene, and I 
could not help turning to my companion. 
His countenance was not skilled at conceal- 


ing emotions, and I plainly discerned that it 
was Madge who had fixed his looks apparent- 
ly in rapt admiration. 

A shower of questions followed the fall of 
the curtain, Madge being the theme. I an- 
swered them discreetly, I hope, and at length 


had the satisfaction of presenting him to her, 


when she re-appeared before the scenes, and 
of seeing them move away together, she, with 
ber shy and somewhat constrained manner, 


he, with an eager and absorbed earnestness 
. that I knew attracted other attention than 
mine. 

Few persons would have called Madge 
Allen beautiful. Yet that evening she had 
certainly presented a striking appearance, as 
she stood in statuesque attitude, with flushed 
cheek and brightened eye, and the graces of 
her fine figure unmarred by the peculiarity 
of manner which in ordinary intercourse 
made many prvaounce her distant and 
haughty, and mor? embarrassed and awk- 
ward. The seclusion of her life had, perhaps, 


imparted this. She ‘had been left an orphan 
in her infancy, by the death of her mother. 


and reserve—well reputed for probity and 
intelligence, and hitherto for many years the 


only representative of the legal profession in 
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Dennis. Her home was a 


large and rambli: 

wooden house, standing alone upon a mo 
peninsula known as Lighthouse Point, its 
nearest neighbor being the lighthouse itself, 
Attractive enough in still, warm summer time, 
it was bleak, dreary, lonesome in winter and 


Very unlike, very little adapted = , 
moved up the hall together: 
she, coy, hesitating, chary of remark and ill 
at ease. Yet in many minds, I doubt net, 
the outline of that old and ready prophecy at 
once arose, and impetuous fancies classed. 
them as lovers. As a general thing, I like to 
watch two young beings affected with the 
sweet disease, and the little drama of irre: 
pressible endearment, involuntary betrayal of 
feeling, assumed proprieties, and complacent 
confidence that no one suspects what every 
one sees. But I could not think of these two 
in this relation, altogether without pain. I 
hardly defined to myself why this was so, but 
1 suspected, nay, I knew that in Madge there 


was a depth and fullness of feeling which it 
was not easy to elicit; a wealth of passionate 
affection with which she would be loth to 
endow a common-place man; and if misled 
into so doing, she would thereafter lead a life 
of bitterness or emptiness, | believed the 
gtandeur and nobility of @ rich nature was 
but waiting to be evoked by a sympathetie 


touch. Did this man, this glittering, frivolous 
persifleur, possess the magic wand ? ; 


When next I visited Dennis, the prepara- 
tions for war were agitating the country, and 


on either side an imaginary line of men was 
gathering to shed fraternal blood. I know it 
seemed strange, but I do not know whether 
it struck me rather as agreeable or otherv ise, 
to find this “loophole of retreat” 

its old apathy. But so it was. The clamor 
and turmoil that I had just left were only 
faintly echoed, with the discord subdued, in 
little Dennis. 


One of the doctor's daughters, Helen Sin- 
clair, a rattling, good-humored miss, was 
among those who first called upon me. 

“ Isn't it too bad ?” suddenly she burst out, 
“somebody told me Mr. Mowbray is going to 
the war, and that Mr. Gray is terribly angry 
with him,” 
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my mind. One, that I had done Martin an 
injustice in my estimate of him—the other, of 
indignation at this Mr. Gray, whom I knew 


as a dogmatic, arrogant, purse-proud man, 


_ with an only daughter, Harriet, a pretty, 


graceful doll. 
“And what, pray, has Mr Gray to do with 


it?” 

“Is it possible you do not know? Iam so 
glad I can tell you more news, then, Why, 
Mr. Mowbray is engaged to Hattie—has been 
ever so long, and: everybody except Sue 


Upham, who fairly threw herself at his head, © 


thought it was so nice a match. He is so 
smart, you know, and real nice and gentle- 
manly, and Hattie has plenty of money and 
will have plenty more. And they were to be 
married in June, and Hattie had asked me to 
be one of her bridesmaids. And Mr. Gray 
liked him so much, and gave him all his 
business, and was going to have him take his 
house. And now he is going off into this 
mean war.” 

“ But, Helen—tell me—lI used to fancy he 
liked Madge Allen.” 

“So did I, at the very first. But I don’t 
know how it was. Madge is so. odd, you 
know, although she is the best girl in the 


world. No, that affair never reached the 
dignity of a flirtation. But then, Hattie was 
just the girl for him, and she had all her 
dresses made! How disappointed she will 
be!” 


“Do you think Mr, Gray is really so deci- 
dedly opposed to Mr. Mowbray’s going ?” 


“Indeed I do,” she replied. “I have been 


told that he said to him only yesterday in his — 


pompous way—you know how he goes—that 
he must either ‘abandon his absurd inclina- 


tions, or relinquish his daughter.’ But then 
Mr. Gray thinks the South is all right and we 


are all wrong, and all that sort of thing. But 
I must go. Do come and see me, etc., etc. 
So she chattered herself away. 

I do not know that it was, strictly, any of 
my business; but I felt under obligations, so 
soon as I should have opportunity, to make 
atonement for the injustice with which I had 
judged him. Océasion soon offered. 


It was not altogether my imagination—he 
surely looked haggard and worn, and the 


traces of mental struggle were on his brow. 
I came at once, perhaps abruptly, perhaps 
with unseemly enthusiasm, to the point. I 
congratulated him warmly on his decision, as 
if already made, and assured him of my per- 


sonal sympathy, using ‘but 


general terms, of the heroism a similar deter- 
mination exhibited in the cases of some—of 
the sacrifices they were called upon to make - 
—not only husbands and fathers, but young 
men too, leaving affianced brides, flattering 
prospects of fortune, and assured social posi- 
tion, turning from the threshold of a bright . 
and prosperous life at the dictate of a gener- 
ous patriotism. 

He made the application at once, With a 
steadier and calmer lustre in his eye than I 
had ever seen there before, he replied, smiling : 

“He is no true lover who loves not honor 
more than his lady.” 

Then we parted. I knew that his resolve 
was taken. And next day the village knew 
that Hattie Gray’s engagement was broken. 

Madge Allen’s arm was in mine as we stood 
in the little throng that with cheers and wav- 
ing handkerchiefs watched Captain Mow- 
bray’s company of stalwart fishermen and 
farmers as thay marched out of the town. As 
they passed.us, moving by the flank, Martin 
recognized us with a slightinclination. I felt 
Madge lean heavily upon me as if for support, 
while her arm trembled almost violently upon 
my own. 


Helen Sinclair's letters were, as her father, 


the doctor, expressed it, sporadical and spas- 
modical. Sometimes she favored me with 
one. I had been absent from Dennis rather 
more than a year, when I received one in the 
desultory and vivacious style of her conver- 


sation, and brimful of all the village gossip. 
“Aren’t you surprised to hean—thus she 


wrote—* that Hattie Gray has a new lover? 
I have forgotten his name, but may think of 
it when 1 reach the postscript. He is a 
nephew of Deacon Wilson, and lives in Mor- 
gan. He has the reputation of having been 


very dissipated, and I suppose that ought to 
make him interesting, but I don’t like him 
one bit. Poor Captain Mowbray! Isuppose 
you heard that he was left dead on the field 
at Fair Oaks. Everybody is so. sad. Madge 
Allen seems very strange, although she never 
says anything about him. I sometimes won- 
der if you and I were not right in our conjee- 
ture about them. Do you remember?” 


Her garrulous letter grieved me, I re 
proached myself again and again with the 


wrong I had once done my young hero; the 
only recompense for which was now to make 
room for him in the sacred plaees of my 
memory. And poor, dear Madge. Might she 
not, through all, like Cordelia, have “loved 


and been silent ?” and if so, what was my grief 
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to hers? I fancied her bereaved yet tearless, 
forbidden to manifest her sorrow, sitting alone 


‘Inher lonely home, and ‘sighed ‘heavily as I 
reflected that I had no right to penetrate her 


secret even with my tenderest sympathy, and 
mingle my tears with hers over our slain. 
Many months had elapsed, and the fall of 
friends and kindred upon bloody fields had 
become familiar intelligence. Yet I was none 


the less faithful to my first grief, I had paid 
a brief visit, as was my summer custom, to 


Dennis, in which I ha@ seen much more of 
Madge than ever before, drawn towards her 
as I felt myself by the belief that both our’ 
hearts lay under the cold drift of the same 


affliction. We never spoke of him but once. 


She could not dissemble the pain the topic 


occasioned her, and could I have reconciled 
myself to its indelicacy, I should have learned 
nothing by questioning her, that I had not 
already inferred. As our intimacy drew 
closer, my appreciation of the elements of her 
rich character augmented, and my conviction 
that, in an auspicious atmosphere, she would 
yet mature into that rare product, “a perfect 
woman, nobly planned.” ‘To my great grati- 
fication, before my visit ended she had yielded 
to my importunities and consented to pass a 
portion of the coming winter at my home. 

A strange incident occurred to me on my 
journey home. From one of those reveries 
the monotonous motion of the railway cars 
induces, I was suddenly aroused by the sound 
of a familiar voice. I did not at once remem- 
ber where I had been used to hear it; but the 
impression it made was of something weird 
and mysterious. It struck me that I ought 
not to have heard it—that in some sort the 
fitness and propriety of things was thereby 
shocked. In a moment this feeling was dissi- 
pated, and attributing the supposed familiarity 
of tone to one of those casual similarities in 
voices which it is only strange are not more 
frequent, resumed my day-dream. 

As I stepped from the platform of the car 
upon arriving at the station, I was startled at 
hearing the same voice again, and this time 
the associations it aroused were more distinct 
and clear. The speaker was a young man 
near me, giving directions to a coachman. 
As I passed him I endeavored by a furtive 
glance to distinguish his features; but the 
gloom of the station-house and his attitude 
with relation to me made it impossible. 

I hardly slept that night. The impression 
strengthened in me that I had neglected a 
duty in not insisting, at the risk of an indeco- 
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rum, upon ascertaining who he was whose 
voice had so moved me. I checked the au- 


dacity of a conjecture which seemed almost 


irreverent, and tried to think of other things. 
Next morning, however, my strange interest 
in my fellow-traveller persistently obtruded 
itself, and when the morning paper came in, 
almost unconsciously my eyes turned first to 


the list of arrivals at the public houses, In- 
stantly it flashed upon me, as if no other name 


had been upon the page, the name—“ Martin 
Mowbray, U.S. Vols.” A wild thrill went 
through my crisped nerves. I seemed to 
stand by a re-opened grave, and to feel as the 
sisters of Bethany felt when their brother 


came forth. 

Let there be no misconception of my posi- 
tion as toward this young man. I was suffi- 
ciently his senior, not to mention other safe- 
guards, to be secure from any tender interest 
in him. I had wronged him im holding him 
slightingly in my esteem; I had possibly by 
words of mine turned the balance that decided 


him to enter the army; and he was beloved 
by one whom I held dear. 

That day a friend, at my request, called 
upon him at his hotel—that evening he visited 
me. He was changed in many points; mark- 
édly so in'the sobriety and patience of ‘his 
demeanor. His frame and features bore traces 
of long ilimess, and upon his breast was pinned 
an empty sleeve. 

His story was no unusual one. When our 
forces, in spite of all that fortitude and valor 
could do, were pressed back by overwhelming 
numbers on that bloody thirty-first of May, 
he fell, twice wounded, and was left for dead. 
When he recovered consciousness he found 
himself a prisoner in Richmond hospital. 
Here he lingered for months, slowly conva- 
lescing, and had recently been exchanged. 

Wea talked together of Dennis. He heard, 
with a quiet smile, of Hattie’s re-engagement. 
He depreciated, suggestively, my estimate of 
the sacrifices he had made in determining 
upon his duty. He asked of Madge. I an- 
swered in common-place phrase, until he 
spoke of her, while extolling her attractions, 
as frigid, heartless, unsympathetic. I could 
restrain myself no longer, bnt threw myself 
into her defence with a warmth which he, 
perhaps, interpreted as a rebuke to him. Yet, 
as I pursued the dear theme of her praises, I 
think he was impressed. His eyes fell, and I 
saw his silent lips frame the words, “It might 
have been.” 

It might, it may, it must be. The winter 
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has come. Madge is ‘with me. She has 


FRANCOIS’S ‘TROUBLES. 


407° 
As thus, with perfect faith, I close my un- . 


learned that Martin still lives, but she does concluded story, I seem to cateh the fragrance 
not suspect he ts on hie way hither, or thats of orange-blossoms, and to melody 


meeting is at hand, more full with fate than | of marriage bella 


any other they may ever know. 


One day—it was a rainy day and there was 
a dearth of news in and around Boston—I 


lingered longer than usual in the Exchange 


on State street. While debating in my mind 
which way to turn next'to complete my budget 
of items, a young Frenchman familiarly called 


Francois came up to me—by way of paren- . 


thesis I will say Francois was a well known 
character in certain story-telling circles where 


I had often seen him. His countenance 
usually was brim full of humor, but at this 
time it bore a troublesome aspect. 
“Well, Francois,” I said to him. 
“ Mon friend, Iam ver much in ze troubles,” 
he said tome. “Iav been ver much in ze 
troubles for ze past year, but zey come ticker 
an ze faster. A short time ago I hear noises 
in ze calm hours of ze night—ver big, grand 
noises ever night. My days vas haunted vid 
ze recollection, ze fear of ze torture I vill av 
to undergo ze coming night. I vas become 
frantic, I vas afraid I vill do something des- 
perate. You see, monsieur, I vas vonce a 
marchand—a street marchand—vot you call 
him—a pedlair—but, ze war raised ze price of 
ze license, so I can’t do more~ business now; 
den I tought of ze literature business an got 
me a little chambre an commence to write ze 
tragedy for ze play. It vould av sent my name 
down to ze ver last posterity, but ze myste- 
rieux noise zey bozzer me. I av got as far 
az ze second act—it vas to be a cinq—a five 
act tragedy. You can judge of ze popularity 
it vould have. Hereisaspecimen: Hautense 
comes on ze stage as Count Adolphe is: leav- 
ing ze chateau. ‘“ Behold ‘ze’ tyrant!” she 
exclaim, and zen falls down dead—an beauti- 
ful, magnifque—but I could not go on vid ze 
tragedy parce que, vot you call it—because of 
ze noise. I know not vat it vas zat make ze 
noise, so I geet mon leetle gun—vot you call 
him, ze pistole,an I vatch for ze zing zat 
made ze grand noise. I vatch 
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ver careful an hunt forhim in ze dark, 0, so 
solemn, 80 grand, 0 beantifal iz ze dark. At 


last I found out ze mysterieux sound come | 
from ze apartment next to me; zen ze vat~h- 
man comes along an I tell him’all my troubles, 


an he listen an listen an den he say, “my 


venerable hero, dat is notting, only ze man iz 
snoring.” I grasp his hand an say, ‘monsieur 
vatchman, you don’t say zat zeman make ze 
grand noise to get ze air to breathe?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he say, an den I go to my room an pray ze 
good Lord to deliver me from such great 
affliction. I had not dormis, slept more zan 
trois hours dat night, anozer trouble com- 
mence an zen I tought I vas already frantic, 
crazy, vot you call him, ze lunatic. An enemy 
made a descent upon me an woke me instantly 
without his becoming aware of ze fact. It vas 
an animal of some kind, and I stole my hand 
down under ze bed-clothes an as ze correspon- 
dents of ze war say, I got in ze rear of ze 
enemy’s position; coming in at ze double 
quick I raise my hand an bring it down ‘ver 
suddain, venlo, by some mysterieux—process 
ze animal became so small zat it vas vid dif- 
ficulty I caught him between my finger an 
zamb, but I acted like a skilful general as you 
will say, by ze holding of him in de same posi- 
tion as when I captured him, while I looked 


for ze ways an means to secure him until ze 
return of day. Iavno prison In my leetle 


room, but at ze last, I tought of my peppair 
box—I use peppair for medicinal purposes I 
jumps up an pours de peppair between ze 
leaves of my tragedy an put ze animal in ze 


box, covaired it up an stop ze holes of ze ~ 


covair wid wax den makes fast a string to ze 
handle and lower ze box, animal an all down 
in ze vater in ze vater-pail, like ze money in 
zé Bank of England. I tought I vas de happy 
man den, an lay me down and sleep en repos. 


I voke as de fader of day came peeping through 
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my vindows—ze sun I means,an make my 
toilet ver quick an zen set to vork to examine 
ze box an ze prisoner of war—I took it out of 
ze vater laid it on ze table took up a fork as a 
defensive weapon, lay my leetle gun, ze pistole, 
down near me, an den open de box—ven O 
ciel, sall I nevair forgeet it, out marched ze 
animal, a ver strange animal, he smell so queer, 
I did not know vot ze animal vas den. I 
send for de surgeon, de astrologer, de natural- 
ist, and de hierophant, and dey come an say 
it vas de bed-bug—de ante-diluvian bed-bug. 
* Vat sallI do vid him?’ I ask—‘sallI put 
him in ze cage, an send him to Monsieur 
Barnum?’ ‘ Yes!’ dey all say; an den I send 
him ver carful by express to ze Monsieur 
Barnum. I vas vonce more de happy man, 
but, Helas dat ver next night more animals 
come of ze same kind. Vat sall I do? Sall 
I offair myself to ze democrat party for ze 
president? or, vat sall Ido? I am frantic!” 

I consoled Francois, told him to seek other 
apartments and finish his y, and left 
him looking over the To Let column of a 
Daily Journal. 


+ 


THE CHINESE. 

It is not an uncommon subject for a picture 

in China to exhibit a languishing, small-footed 

young lady sitting in a grove, with a pipe in 

her hand, a female slave at her side pouring 

out the tea into an ornamented cup upon a 

lacquered table, looking fascinatingly upon a 

handsome youth to whom she has “never 

told her love,” for the simple reason that she 

has never had the opportunity of telling it, 

The young man js standing on a bridge built 

upon a neighboring hill near a temple—a tem- 

ple decorated .with scarlet roof and golden 

horns, half shaded with flowery forest trees, 

with a fountain of water flowing by—and the 

said young man is looking, not on the temple, 
not on the wood, not on the water, no, not 

even on the fair and languishing young lady 
with the golden-lily feet, but his gaze is de- 
voutly fixed upon the kite that is borne by the 
wind, that is dancing towards the clouds, and 
making sweet music as it ascends, Will not 
the echoes bring the sighs of the pretty maid- 
en to the ears of the ko-ngai, the beloved one, 
80 absorbed in the contemplation of that dis- 
tracting seduction? Alas! no; he hears no 
sound but the whistle of the instrument which 
is running up the string of the kite, and whose 
triumphant progress to its goal is celebrated 
by the harmonies which are gradually lost ip 
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the distance. Another picture is now before 
us, in which a whole group of boys are gath- 
ered together to see the wonders worked by 
their elders in the kite-flying art. There are 
kites with their adorned tails, and tails, by 
the way—men’s tails—are objects of such rev- 
erence in China, that a man would much pre- 
fer the penalty of losing his ears, or his nose, 
or both, to that of losing his pien-tze (cue), 
which loss, indeed, is the most opprobrious 
infliction upon a felon. Other kites look like 
nosegays of many colored flowers suspended 
on high; and if smiles of wondering approval 
can be fancied as expressed on any Chinese 
visage, those smiles are there. : 
But let us stop for a moment to say that the 
history of men’s tails in China is instructive 
andentertaining. They were forced upon the 
Chinese by the conquering Manchoos more 
than two hundred years ago, and, from being 
the mark and evidence of subjugation, have 
become the most cherished of personal pos- 
sessions, The care and culture of the cue is 
the daily concern and the constant amuse- 
ment of the whole nation. The man is the 
object of envy whose tail touches the ground, 
and it is intertwined with gay ribbons, while 
the black tressed hair is as glossy as the back 
of araven. A laborer guards his tail with 
as much pride as a lord, and when engaged in 
any occupation which may tend to its disar- 
rangement, he twists it round his head. But 
no servant dares to present himself before his 
master unless his tail hangs down perpendicu- 
larly outside his long robes. A handsome: 
gentleman’s cue is as much an object of attrac- 
tion to a Chinese lady, as is the smallness of 
the crushed foot of a lady to a Chinese lover. 
One of the sports, of the Chinese is to tie their 
companions together by the tails, the untying 
being sometimes difficult enough for the exer- 
cise of the science of a Davenport. But the 
tail is a grand instrument in the hands of the 
police, and often leads to the capture and 
safe keeping of a misdoer. 
We possess a splendid tail upon which hangs 
a tale worth telling. There was a burglar of 
Hong-Kong, greatly distinguished in his pro- 
fession, the planner of most of the housebreak- 
ings that took place in the colony. He was 
discovered, sent to prison, and, as some se- 
curity for the future, and a fit punishment for 
the past, he was deprived of his cue, He had 
so much influence, and so much money, that 
he was (probably with the cognizance of his 
bribed keepers) carried away in asedan-chair 


_ by his confederates while passing with the 
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chain-gang through a street in Hong-Kong. 
Burglaries on a large scale soon disturbed the 
public peace, and the convict was again cap- 
tured and sentenced to imprisonment ; but he 
escaped a second time with the man to whom 
he was chained, having no doubt arranged 
the matter with those who had him in custody. 
Burglaries were again rife, and we well knew 
by whom they were planned, and by whose 
agents they were executed. But he was so 
well served, and so well concealed, that for 
some time all researches were vain, and the 
felonious operations were carried on uninter- 
ruptedly. 

One day a little boy, who had been impris- 
oned for some small offence, sent a message to 
the governor, saying that, if pardoned, hey be- 
ing acquainted with the haunts of the felon, 
would put the police on his track, and enable 
them to capture him. He led them to a large 
house, where a gentleman was sitting, band- 
somely clad, and with a beautiful unexception- 
able tail. “Thatis the man,” said the boy. 
“Impossible,” was the reply; “the rogue’s 
tail is in the jail!’ Reassured, the policemen 
sprang upon the hero, seized his cue, upon 
which the thief jumped out of the window, 
leaving a false cue in its captor’s hand. No 
dignitary was ever adorned with a less objec- 
tionable pientze. These false tails are often 
suspended for sale in barbers’ shops, not 
always for the use of the thieving fraternity, 
for as old age and exposure diminish the 
thickness of the chevelure, the Chinese hair- 
dresser is sometimes called on to perform 
restorative functions. somewhat resembling 
those of the former wig-maker in England. 
The cutting off of hair in China is equivalent 
to an abandonment of the> world. In our 
Catholic nunneries it is the final act, perform- 
ed by others, and deemed the most interest- 
ing evidence of the devotion of the young 
novitiate to the conventual life. In China it 
is a self-infliction ; it is not unusual fora bride 
who has been disappointed in the character, 
or has suspected the fidelity of a bridegroom, 
to cut off her hair, and send it as a token that 
she contemplates suicide, which, indeed, is in 
China a very common refuge for misery. 
The plebeian mode of destruction is ordinarily 
opium, the patrician the eating of gold-leaf— 
a very uneasy and lingering mode of dying. 
It is, however, considered very improper to 
interrupt family enjoyments or amusements 
by an act of self-destruction, and we remem- 
ber one of our servants reporting an event in 
his family—his wife had hanged herself, and, 


what was exceedingly improper, she had done 
it on a day on which he was particularly busy. 
Suicides in China are often characteristi- 


cally singular. They are not unfrequently 


committed for the purpose of revenge, and a 
life is willingly sacrificed in order to bring 
punishment on those who may be comprom- 
ised or injured by the death of the self de- 
stroyer. There are many cases in which, by 
the laws of China, persons are made responsi- 
ble for the acts of others, and subjected to 
death punishments, for deeds with which they 
have had nothing todo. We know of a case 
in which a very beautiful girl who had been 
purchased for a large sum of money by a rich 
merchant, determined to avenge a supposed 
slight by immolating herself, with the double 
purpose.of inflicting on him the pecuniary 
loss of her purchased value, and denouncing 
him to the authorities as responsible for her 
death. She dressed herself in her gayest 
garments, took opium, and summoned her 
friends and relations to witness her decease. 
It is not unusual for Chinamen who come 
from the interior, having failed to realize their 
expectations of success in commercial or lit- 
erary speculations, afraid of encountering the 
reproaches of their friends and relations should 
they return home, to hang or drown them- 
selves amidst the persons or in the places 
which have been associated with their disap- 
pointments. It is rare that ‘any house in 
which such an event occurs escapes the 
visitation of the law officials, who, as well as 
their superordinates, seldom lose the opportu- 
nity of “ squeezing” the inhabitants, the pop- 
ular term for exacting the payment of “ hush- 
money.” 
THE POOR GENTLEMAN. 

A Highlander, born a gentleman, enlisted, 
and accepted a sergeant’s appointment, being 
reduced by misfortune to this resource for 
maintaining a wife and family. When quar- 
tered in Dublin, the viceroy of Ireland, Lord 
Townsend, ordered the sergeants attending on 
him to have their dinner at the castle, and all, 
except this poor gentleman, availed them- 
selves of thisindulgence. His lordship’s well- 
known affability often led him to talk to the 
soldiery, and he one day asked this sergeant 
why he preferred fasting to a comfortable 
meal, “ Because, please your excellency, I am 
a poor proud Highland gentleman ; and though 
for the sake of a wife and six children I serve 
as a sergeant, I strictly avoid all unsuitable 
company.” He soon had an ensigney, and 
died a field officer. 
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_ MONTHLY REVIEW. 

During the month all eyes, North and South, 
shave been turned towards Sherman. His 
march thus far has been a wonderful one, pro- 
ductive of the greatest results; humiliating to 
the rebels, encouraging to the loyal men of 
the country, and ruinous to the gold specula- 
tors. Roads covered with water and deep 
with black mud were passed over by the 
general; rivers were crossed where bridges 
were unknown. Nothing deterred our men 
from the time they left Savannah, until they 
halted at Fayetteville, North Carolina, and 
shook hands with Perry’s and Schofield’s 
forces, where they rested a while and then 
marched on to Goldsboro’; and the latest ad- 
vices left Sherman there, the South quaking 
when he halted, and trembling when he 
moved,_—President Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated on the fourth of March, and commenced 
his new term of office, a four years’ stretch, 
which no Northern man has ever had the 
_pleasure of enjoying, much as they wanted to, 
and anxiously as they sought the gift at the 
hands of the leaders of the dear people. Mr. 
Lincoln’s message was short, and not so satis- 
factory as some people could wish; but they 
must recollect that-a president does not let 
himself out in an inaugural address, and per- 
‘haps there are reasons at the present time 
why the chief magistrate should be silent on 
certain points, although Mr. Lincoln tells the 
people that they know as much about the war 
as he does. Mr. Johnson, the vice president, 
‘when sworn in, made a few remarks that 
caused a little excitement, the thing being so 
unusual; but then it was explained that the 
vice president was a little excited over sere- 
‘nades, and the congratulations of West Ten- 
nesseeans, who thronged his hotel the night 
before. Just as President Lincoln was about 
‘to take the oath of office, the rain ceased, the 
clouds broke away, and the sun made its ap- 
pearance. Let us hope that the omen is good, 
and that the clouds of war will soon disappear, 
‘and give place to the olive-branch of peace. 


——The vice president has received some 
hard rebukes for his conduct on inauguration 
day, and papers which once commended him 
now turn and ask him to apologize or resign. 
Mr. Johnson insulted the nation when he ap- 
peared in the senate and took the oath of 
office, laboring under the effect of whiskey; 
but there is an opportunity for him to recover 
some of his lost ground by abstaining from 
liquor in future, and devoting his great talents 
to the interest of the country. It is now 
stated that Mr. Johnson has taken the pledge 
for four years. Better take it for life-—— 
Georgetown, 8. C., captured by Admiral Du- 
pont, is rich with rice, and abounds with 
negroes, there being more blacks than white 
men. A fine chance for a recruiting office, in 
that same Georgetown.——It is stated that 
there are some 10,000 bales of cotton in 
Charleston, secreted in houses and bhried in 
cellars, If it’s there, the Yankees will find 
it.——The report on the Petersburg mine 
shows that there was some awful bungling, 
from General Meade and Burnside down- 
ward. The exposure will not bring the dead 
soldiers to life, nor give the wounded new 
limbs or new health. More is the pity. Some 
of the general officers, instead of being with 
their commands, were in bomb-proofs.—— 
The rebel deserters now come in with their 
guns and equipments. They arrive at the 
rate of one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty per day, and at this rate, some of the pa- 
pers fear new plans and new tricks. Let 
them come—we can take care of them. They 
are sick of the rebel army, and want rest and 
peace, so they desert-——By the capture of 
Chatleston, we secured 470 guns, and 1000 
tons of shot and shell.——Cardinal Wiseman, 
stationed in England, and the cause of much 
excitement, at one time, in Great Britain, is 
dead. He was a good and pious man—— 
Some reports from the South state that Beau- 
regard is insane. He has been killed so many 
times that we can bear the news of his new 


infirmity with great, composure and resigna- 
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tion ——Hugh McCulloch has been appointed 
secretary of the, Treasury, in place of Senator 
Fessenden. Mr. McCulloch has the advan- 
tage of knowing something about his duties, 
which is generally a disqualification for the 
cabinet. If the new secretary can gradually 
reduce the price of gold, stop inflating the 
currency, he will prove his fitness for the 
place.——A bill has passed Congress, forming 
a Freedmen’s Fund Company, to look after 
the blacks,——Senator Wilson managed to 
squeeze through Congress a bill that places 
volunteers on the same footing with regulars 
in respect to clothing, and soldiers are to have 
one pound of tobacco per month, at cost price. 
——A war has been commenced on those 
who sell rum in the capital, and thus tempt 
senators and representatives from their duty. 
Better clear out the men who drink it, and 
make exhibitions of themselves.——Three- 
cent shin-plasters are to be suppressed, and 
three-cent nickel pieces are to be issued. 
Cents are quite abundant at the present time. 
They are leaving garrets and cellars and old 
stockings——Congress defeated the bill for 
the reduction of duties on paper. So we shall 
have to wait for another year, and in that 
time we hope home-made paper will be rea- 
sonable-——The president has pardoned most 
ofthe Baltimore merchants who were con- 
victed of illegal trading with their Southern 
friends.——-General Wilson, by great exer- 
tion, has produced the passage of a bill 
through Congress emancipating the wives 
and children of colored soldiers. Some 80,- 
000 human beings were thus made free-—— 
We have to chronicle the fall of Fort Ander- 
son and Wilmington, two important events, 
one depending upon the other. Prisoners 
and cannon were taken at both places. Some 
Union sentiment was discovered in the city, 
and report says 15,000 bales of cotton. Per- 
haps the sentiment was got up for the pur- 
pose of fathering the cotton; Who knows? 
Men are rather selfish in these times, and 
when they get hold of a good thing, want to 
keep it———-The Trade Sales in this city real- 
ized over $4,000,000, and was a great success. 
——Crinoline is to be discarded by the French 
court, but our girls will cling to it,—or rather 
we hope that it will cling to them-——The 
Philadelphia papers can get up. sensational 
reports when they please, that are splendid 
specimens of lying. The latest was the rumor 
that Lee had attacked Grant and whipped 
him. Gold speculators started the rumor, 
but no impression was made on the market, 
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——Ten regiments of negroes have been re- 


cruited from the contrabands who entered © 


our lines with Sherman’s army at Savannah. 
——Roger A. Pryor, a bitter rebel, and one 
who helped along rebellion, has been released 
from prison and exchanged. He was re- 
turned, it is said, because he favored Union 
prisoners when confined at Richmond. The 
official papers are rather bitter on the subject, 
and speak the president their minds quite 
plainly. It is very evident that no one is to 
be hanged for treason.——Noo less than 1000 


rebel deserters have entered Grant’s lines | 


since last week. It is one way that the rebels 
have of taking Washington, They seem glad 
of the chance of getting possession of the city 
with so few hard blows. Officers and men 
now desert in company.——Some insane per- 
son proposes that the national debt shall be 
paid off by gifts and subscription, each man 
paying what he is able. The thing might be 
done, but it is almost an impossibility to get 
people to put their hands in their pockets for 
such & purpose——By the, capture of Wil- 
mington some Union prisoners were released. 
They were in a terrible state, and had been 
three days without eating. A number were 
idiotic through suffering ——-The Emperor of 
France has stated that there is no truth in 
the report that he intends to hold Sonora, It 
is pledged to France for the payment of debt, 
and will be given up when the account is 
squared. As the debt will never be liquidated, 
it stands to reason that France will continue 
to claim Sonora, and hold on to it.until com- 
pelled to leave-——We have the gratifying 
‘information that some $15,000,000 worth of 
blockade running property is safe at Nassau, 
one of the most piratical holes that the world 
ever knew; even excdélling, Panama in its 
palmy days. We are glad to learn that Liver- 
pool enterprise is like to suffer, and hope that 
the wretches who own the ships and cargoes 
will be ruined——Regiment after regiment 
of colored men are recruited for the Union at 
Charleston. By the way, was it accident or 
design, in marching a colored regiment 
through the streets of the city after it surren- 
dered? 1t must have been gall to the South 
Carolinians. But then they deserve gall and 
wormwood, too.——Parson Brownlow has 
been elected governor of Tennessee. He still 
publishes his paper, so we shall hear from him 
occasionally.——-The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that Admiral Porter and his gallant tars 
eannot share the cotton which they captured 
while up the Red River.——It is again re- 
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peated that Fort Fisher had but 350 men at 
the time it was first attacked.—— The 
State Bank of Virginia recently became 
alarmed for its gold. The papers begged of 
Lee to seize it and divide it among his sol- 
diers, but the bank officers knew a trick worth 
several of that; so they paid it out to the 
stockholders.——Senator Hunter of Virginia 
voted to arm the slaves, but said that he did 
so against his better judgment, and after the 
Negroes were armed there was nothing left to 
fight for——The president has offered an 
amnesty to deserters, and as this is the last 
call they had better attend to it at once, or 
consider themselves outlawed.——Railroad 
accidents are too common, and at the rate 
soldiers are crushed and maimed, it shows a 
terrible disregard of life. We hope that it 
will not be necessary to shoot some of the 
presidents and directors of the roads so as to 
illustrate the temper of the community for 
such gross carelessness.——John P. Hale has 
been appointed minister to Spain——Jeff 
Davis, when his Congress thought of adjourn- 
ing to get out of the way of danger and the 
abuse of the rebel press, sent to that body a 
most remarkable document, one that does not 
reflect much credit on Jeff's shrewdness. He 
tells: his law-makers that they have made 
many mistakes, that he warned them they 
were doing wrong, but that they neglected 
his advice; and now the result is, Richmond 
is in real danger, supplies are exhausted, and 
there is no money to purchase more, unless 
Congress will authorize him to seize all the 
gold in the Confederacy, and appropriate it as 
he deems best; advice that will not be fol- 
lowed, for the coin of the Southern States is 
buried in such out of the way places that all 
Lee’s army could not bring it to light. Just 
as the Confederacy wants coin, the more will 
the rich rebels keep it from their ruler’s grasp. 
Success might have brought ft to light. Fail- 
ure never will. Jeff will have to try another 
tack, and lay his head well to the wind, as 
Captain Cuttle would say, were the captain 
one of his friends, The rebel Senate could not 
stand Jeff's abuse, so they published a reply, 
and a bitter one it was, laying the blame on 
the shoulders of Davis, and telling him that 
he has had his own way in all things—— 
Boston is infested with a gang of pick-pockets, 
and the rascals make war on women’s purses 
in a reckless manner. A woman who has 
been robbed, is a sight for a painter. Bedlam 
contains no fury like a woman who has had 


her pocket picked of greenbacks, money which 


she intended to invest in a new dress.— 
The naval academy will not be removed this 
year to Annapolis, much to the delight of the 
Newport people, who clung to the little mid- 
shipmen as tenaciously as Old Sol Gay clung 
to the wooden middy, that stood in front of 
his door, and took observations of the passers- 
by.——A new loan of $ 600,000,000 is to be 
placed in the market, and will be disposed of 
at a rapid rate, fora large portion of our stock 
goes to Europe, where it finds a ready mar- 
ket. The result is, we have ceased to export 
gold, and the precious metal will slowly re- 
turn to this country. For the first time for 
many months, a small sun was brought from 
England and landed here. It caused asensa- 
tion——The next income tax will require 
those with incomes of $5000 to plant down 
five per cent. of it, and those who receive more 
than $5000 to hand over to the country ten per 
cent. Already several of our friends declare 
that they have made but precious little money 
during the past year, yet their style of living 
hardly warrants the assertion.——St. Patrick’s 
Day was celebrated in Boston with more eclat 
than ever before witnessed. Some 1300 of 
the Fenian Brotherhood turned out, and 
smart, military looking men they appeared, 
just such as Bellona would delight to see on 
the field of battle, for, although.she and her 
husband are not particular what kind of food 
war feeds on, yet they rather like a brave man, 
and the Irish have given proof of their bravery 
on many a hard-fought battle-field, since the 
attempt was made to destroy the Union. 
——tThe cotton captured at Savannah is not 
to be sent to England, for fear of attachments, 
etc. It will be sold at auction ir. this country. 
— Mr. John Bigelow, formerly consul at 
Paris, has been appointed minister to France. — 
As he speaks French and understands the 
French people, it is remarkable that he should 
receive such an appointment. In fact, it isa 
wonder.——The president has issued an edict 
banishing blockade runners of foreign birth, 
and commanding the arrest of those who ca 
themselves Americans.——The Massachusetts 
Legislature has reported a bill for the annex- 
ation of Roxbury to Boston, disqualifying 
men who sell liquor from sitting on juries, 
and performed some other acts which will be 
repealed the next session, even ifthe governor 
does not veto them.——Gold has fallen at a 
rapid rate during the month, and was quoted 
at $1.50, bringing down cotton, sugar, pork, 
butter and some houses that had speculated 
largely in everything that would sell. 
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The Florist, 


Beds for Flowers. 

Divisions of a flower-garden which are formed in 
different figures; and which are generally covered 
with a mass of flowers of one kind, or at least of one 
color, though sometimes they contain single plants, 
or small tufts of plants and flowers, at regular dis- 
tances, with naked spaces showing the soil between. 
The plants most suitable for completely covering the 
beds are trailers and creepers; and those for standing 
singly at regular distances, are erect plants, which 
* have their flowers in terminal spikes, corymbs, of, 
umbels, or compact-growing plants, which make neat 
little bushes entirely covered with flowers; the stems 
often require to be pegged down with hooked sticks 
#0 as to cover every part of the bed equally; and in 
wet seasons, when the plants are apt to run too 
much to leaves, the lower extremities of the shoots 
éught to be slightly bruised, so as to check their 
growth by lessening the rapidity of the return of the 
sap. Some effect may be produced by cutting through 
some of the principal, six or eight inches under 
ground. In situations where the bottom is naturally 
moist, the whole flower-garden ought to be effectually 
drained, and those beds which are intended to be 
wholly covered with trailing plants, ought to have a 
comparatively thin stratum of soil. On the other 
hand, borders intended for tall, vigorous plants, 
ought to have a deep substantial soil. 


Andromeda. 

Low, deciduous and evergreen heathlike shrubs, 
chiefly natives of North America, and some of which 
are very ornamental. All the species are generally 
grown in heath-mould or peat, but they will also 
thrive in very fine sandy loam. In whatever soil 
they may be grown, the roots should never be suffer- 
ed to become quite dry; as, like those of all the hair- 
rooted plants, when once withered, they cannot be 
restored; and the plant has seldom vigor enough to 
send out a sufficient quantity of new ones. All the 
kinds are propagated by layers. 

Fuchsia. 

The fuchsias, being all natives of South America, 
have till lately been generally treated as greenhouse 
plants, but the greater number are now considered 
to be among the more ornamental of our hardy ex- 
otics, They grow freely in the open air, and enliven 
our flower-gardens during the whole of the summer 
with their beautiful crimson flowers; and though 
they die down to the ground in winter, they spring 
up from the root the following May, and during sum- 
mer flower profusely. They grow freely in a mixture 
of vegetable earth, or peat, sandy loam, and a little 
well-rotted dung, which must be kept moist, but by 
no means sodden. All the species strike freely from 
cuttings of the young wood, without bottom heat or 
bell-glass; but they will do better with these assist- 
ants; and if planted round the edges of pots, in a 
rather more sandy soil than the mother-plants have 
been grown in, and plunged into a slight hotbed, and 


shaded, they will be fit to pot off, in about a month 
or six weeks. Seeds vegetate freely, if sown as soon 
as they are ripened, in a rather sandy soil, on a little 
heat; and unlike most other perennial plants, they 
will, if grown strongly, flower the first year. All the 
fuchsias hybridize freely with each other, and vary 
very much from the seed, which most of the kinds 
ripen every year. The fruit isa dark purple berry, 
which when ripe is eatable. 


Deutzia. 

Slender-branched, graceful shrubs, with compound 
panicles of beautiful white flowers. They will thrive 
in any light soil in the open ground; but as they re- 
quire a slight protection during winter, they are gen- 
erally grown in pots, and kept in the greenhouse. 
D. scabra, the most common species, takes its specific 
name from the roughness of its leaves. 
Dodecatheon. 

The American cowslip. A very pretty plant, to 
which Linnsus gave a very strange name—Dodeca- 
theon signifying the twelve Roman divinities. The 
plant is a native of Virginia, and it is generally con- 
sidered quite hardy, but it is very difficult to keep. 
It should be grown in the open ground, in a sandy 
loam, in rather a shady situation, and kept. moist. 
One reason of its being lost is, that if the roots are 
once suffered to become too dry, they wither; and 
when moisture is given, they rot instead of reviving. 
And another reason is, that as the stem'and leaves 
die away in winter, the root is often dug up and 
thrown away as dead, by Jobbing gardeners, who are 
unacquainted with the plants of the garden they are 
working in. To prevent this, a mark of some kind 
should always be fixed in the ground in small gar- 
dens; or when a new gardener is employed, its situa- 
tion should be pointed out tohim. There are several 
garden varieties. 


Dirca. 

Leatherwood. This is the smallest of trees, as, 
though some of the kinds of willow are ef still lower 
growth, they are too herbaceous in the texture of 
their stems to be legitimately entitled to the rank of 
trees. The dirca, on the contrary, is as completely a 
tree as an oak, though it seldom grows above three 
feet high. It is a native of America, and requires a 
marshy soil, or to be grown in peat kept constantly 
moist. 


American dwarf shrabs, with large handsome 
leaves, and white fragrant flowers. The plants 
should be grown in @ moist peaty soil, and are injured 
by very severe frosts. The flowers appear before the 
leaves. 


Inga. 

Beautiful plants, nearly allied to the genus Mimosa, 
with silky, tassel-like flowers. All the species are 
stove-shrubs, and should be grown in a mixture of 
loam and peat. 
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Yeast. 

Three quarts of water ; allow it to come to a boiling 
point; take two handsful of hops tied in a bag; boil it 
half an hour; take out the hops, stir in two quarts of 
grated raw potatoes; a teacup two-thirds full of mo- 
lasses ; a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil ten minutes 
longer. When about blood warm, add a small bowl- 
ful of yeast; stir it well; after it rises, stir it thor- 
oughly once more. Bottle it the next day; lay the 
corks over the tops of the bottles; cork it tight the 
day after, and keep it in a cool place. When a bottle 
is empty, wash and scald it thoroughly; it is well to 
rinse it with saleratus water to prevent any acidity. 

Potato Yeast is made thus :—Boil a couple of pota- 
toes; mash them very fine, removing all the lumps; 
add a couple of tablespoonsful of wheat flour, and a 
quart of hot hop tea; when lukewarm, stir in half a 
teacup of yeast; when light, put in a couple of tea- 
spoonsful of salt: put it in your yeast-jar, and cover 
it up tight. 

Milk Yeast is made by mixing half the quantity of 
milk you neéed for your biscuit with a teaspoonful of 
salt and a little flour, and setting it in a warm place. 
When light, mix it with the rest of the milk, and use 
it directly for the biscuit. It takes a pint of this 
yeast for five or six loaves of bread. It is nice for 
biscuit, but is not generally liked for bread. Some 
persons prefer to save a small quantity of dough from 
each baking, by drying it or otherwise, for the next 
baking. 4 
Yeast Cakes. 

Make a thick batter of a pint of good yeast, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and rye or wheat flour. When risen, 
stir in Indian meal till of the right consistency to roll 
out. When risen again, roll them out very thin, cut 
them into cakes with a tumbler, and dry them in the 
shade, in clear, windy weather. Care must be taken 
to keep them from the sun, or they will ferment. 
When perfectly dry, tie them up in a bag, and keep 
them in a cool, dry place. To raise four or five loaves 
of bread, take one of these cakes and put to it a little 
lukewarm milk or water. When dissolved, stir in a 
couple of tablespoonsful of flour; set it near the fire. 
When light, use it for your dough. Yeast cakes will 
kéep good five or six months. They are very conve- 
nient to use in summer, as common yeast is so apt to 
ferment. J 


Cheap Lemon Flavor. 
When lemons are plenty procure a quantity, cut 
them into thin slices, and lay them on plates to dry 
in the oven; when dry, put them into a tight bag, or 
close vessel, in the store-room, where they are both 
handy and agreeable for almost anything. 
To mend Crockery Ware. 
Wash the vessel gently and thoroughly with soap 
and water ; rinse with soft water, and let it dry with- 
out wiping. The pieces should then be fitted together 
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as soon as possible, and kept in their places by wind- 
ing firmly over the bow] or dish a strong thread, or a 
piece of twine; put the broken article into a boiler, 
an inch or two larger each way, and fill them both 
with sweet, cold skimmed milk; set the boiler over 
the fire, and boil for ten or fifteen minutes; take it 
off, and let it stand till quite cold, when the string, 
or twine, may be cut, and the article washed in 
warm water. 


Washing Woolen, and bleaching Linen. 

The following ‘mixture for these purposes has re- 
cently been patented in Belgium :—A solution of sixty 
per cent. caustic soda is mixed with a solution of 
thirty per cent. carbonate of potash, and fifteen per 
cent. glycerine. The wool, woolen cloth, or linen, is 
washed in this. The alkali which it contains removes 
the sweat and fat from the wool, and the resin from 
the linen; while the glycerine protects them from 
being injured by the caustic properties which pro- 
duce these effects. 


Immersing the Feet in hot Water. 

Remember never to have the foot-bath so hot as to 
occasion a disagreeable sensation; this would drive 
the blood to the head, instead of drawing it from it. 
If possible, when bathing the feet, have a warm bath 
for the hands also; the object being to bring the heat 
to the extremities. 


Removing Paint or Putty from Wood. 

If soft soap is made into a paste with a solution of 
caustic potash or soda, and the mixture is laid on 
with an old brush or 4 rag, the paint or putty will 
become in a few hours so soft that it may be removed 
with ease. 


For Whooping Cough. 

It is said, if you mix castor oil and molasses, in 
equal proportions, and give a teaspoonful whenever 
the cough is troublesome, there will be almost imme- 
diate relief, and will facilitate an entire cure. It is 
also serviceable in violent atiacks of the croup. In 
the whooping cough, the bowels should be kept open 
by frequent doses of castor oil, if found necessary. 


To remove Marks from a Table. 

If a whitish mark is left on a table, by carelessly 
setting on a pitcher of boiling water, or a hot dish, 
pour some lamp oil on the spot, and rub it hard with 
a soft cloth. Then pour on a little spirits of wine or 
cologne water, and rub it dry with another cloth. 
The white mark will thus disappear, and the table 
look as well as ever. 

To make the Teeth white. 

A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal will 

prove an admirable cleanser. 
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Curious Watters, 


Trees that grow Shirts. 

“We saw on the slope of Cerra Duida,” said M. 
Humboldt, “shirt trees fifty feet high. The Indians 
cut off cylindrical pieces two feet in diameter from 
which they peel the red and fibrous bark, without 
making any longitudinal incision. The bark affords 
them a sort of garment which resembles a sack of a 
very coarse texture, and without a seam. The upper 
opening serves for the hands, and two lateral holes 
are cut to admit the arms, The natives wear these 
shirts of Marina in the rainy season. They have the 
form of the ponchos and monos of cotton which are so 
common in New Grenada, at Quito, ‘and in Peru. As 
in this climate the riches and the beneficence of 
nature are regarded as the primary causes of the 
indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do not 
fail to say, in showing the shirts of Marina, in the 
forests of Orinoko, garments are found ready made 
upon the trees,” 


Shakspeare’s Autograph. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, has just 
got another treasure, in the shape of a new autograph 
ofShakspeare. Itis written in faded ink on the title- 
page of a small octavo Aldine edition of “ Ovid's 
Metamorphoses” (1502). The signature is abridged 
into “ Wm. Shr. ;” the London Athenszeum adds that 
“ it is at once evident that, unless itis a forgery, the 
hand which wrote it was that which signed the will 
of Shakspeare ;” and the signature is corroborated by 
that of the owner in 1682, who has written within the 
cover, ‘ This little book of Ovid was given to me by 
W. Hall, who sayd it was once Wil. Shakspere’s.” 


Curious Affair.—_The Man of Destiny. 

Figures cannot lie. The votes of the French people 
elected Louis Napoleon Emperor; but all are not 
aware that the figures representing the vote form the 
French word emperenr. Trace on a thin sheet of 
paper the -figures 7119796, the affirmative vote—and 
on the same line divided by a perpendicular mark a 
little longer than the figure six—the negative vote 
1119. Look on the reverse side of the paper toward 
the light, and you have the magical result. 

A long Captivity. 

The Abeille of Fontainebleau gives the ettovng 
account of the return of a French officer after thirty- 
three years’ of captivity. This officer, Captain Bruxel, 
of the 20th Regiment of the Line, was taken prisoner 
in 1883 by the Arabs in Algeria, and nothing further 
having been heard of him, he was supposed to be 
dead. It appears that he was at one moment very 
near being beheaded, but was ultimately taken 300 
leagues into’the interior, where he was for a long 
time employed as a herdsman, and never found any 
means of communicating with his family or country. 
But during the late Arab insurrection, when all men 
capable of bearing arms had left the tribe, he mount- 
eda camel, and effected his escape. After riding 
many days, he reached the west coast of Africa, ayd 


there embarked on a Maltese vessel, which landed 
him at Carthagena, Spain. Thence Captain Bruxel 
proceeded to France, joined his regiment in garrison 
at Dijon, where he received the necessary documents 


Three Names in a Day. 

A painful yet somewhat romantic incident lately 
marred the happiness of a wedded couple. Mr. Croft, 
the only son of Sir Archer Denman Croft, lately was 
married at Weyhill, Hants, to the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Marsh, the Liberal M. P. for Salisbury. The 
very same evening Sir Archer died, very suddenly, 
from an affection of the heart, at his house in Lon- 
don. Thus, the bride on her wedding-day under- 
went three changes of designation. In the morning 
she was Miss Marsh, in the afternoon Mrs. Croft, and 
at night Lady Croft. The deceased baronet’s moth- 
er was the sister of the late Lord Denman. Sir 
Archer was one of the Masters of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The present baronet, who so inopportunely 
inherited the title on his wedding-day, is in his 
twenty-sixth year. The increase of heart disease 
more and more forces itself upon public attenion. 


. 


A dumb Community. 

In the village of Antignano, Arenalla, and Due 
Porte, which stands on the same hill, in the Province 
of Naples, says the Nazoine, of Florence, reside about 
thirty men and women, who, from a singular relig- 
ious fanaticism have made a vow never to speak. For 
some years they have maintained silence. A trades- 
man (a grocer) is mentioned, who carries on his busi- 
ness without uttering a word. Should a customer 
enter his shop to purchase anything, he weighs and 
sells, Ifthe buyer has an observation to make, he 
listens, and does as he’ is requested. Besides, his 
wife speaks for him, and most ungrudgingly. 


A desperate Prisoner. 

‘An extracrdinazy escape from prison has just been 
made at Toulon, by a seamen in the French navy 
named Cornieto. He made a hole through a wall 
more than four feet thick, broke open two doors, 
plundered the clothes store of the establishment, 
and then scaling a wall twenty feet high, got clear 
away. 


A Discovery. 

A party of English engineers, who are now making 
a survey of Jerusalem, have discovered an arch of 
the Temple causeway mentioned by Josephus. This 
arch is said to be about fifty feet in span; to corre- 
spond, in style of masonry, to the Haram wall in its 
best parts, and to be in a very good state of preser- 
vation. 


Big Gun. 

A fourth enormous cannon of fron was lately cast 
at Petrozavodak, in Russia, on the American system 
—that is to say, by cooling the inside with water, 


~ 
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A STRONG SIGN. 


Everybody about Parker’s remembers poor Tom 
Joslyn, as clever a fellow as ever lived; but like a 


great many other clever fellows, he was too much ad- 
dicted to the “0 be joyful!” In thet, he had done 
80 much at the business,.a red nose, somewhat swol- 
len, was the consequence. At length, all at once, 
Tom seemed to see the error of his ways, and at- 
tempted, as his friends hoped, a bona fide reform- 
ation. 

While he was still firm, and his resolution as yet 
had remained unbroken, he happened one day to 
return to Parker's, and an old acquaintance insisted 
on his taking a smile with him. 


“No, I thank you,” Tom replied, with that suavity 
of manner which was so naturaltohim. “I donot 


‘4 ng at ther b 
” 


“TI have quit it entirely.” 
“Then why don’t you take in your sign?” his ac- 
quaintance asked, pointing at the same time to Tom's 
red nose. 
This was too much. Tom immediately smiled with 
his friend, and continued to smile ever afterward, 


feeling, no doubt, than when a man has a sign hung 
out, it is sheer nonsense to attempt to gainsay it. 


A TEMPERANCE SUBJECT, 


An old gentleman died at the ago of 105, It was 


thought advisable to attribute his long life to tem- 
perance principles, so a committee called on his 
grand for particul 

“Of course he was temperate,” suggested the com— 
mittee. 

“ Well, sir, when he first rose in the morning, he 
took about half « glass of pure Jamaica rum; my 


grandfather was @ person of extremely regular hab- 
ite; this was his uniform custom,” replied the 


“ This, I suppose,” said the inquirer, “‘ was to give 
@ sort of fillip to his system, after the lethargy of 
lengthened repose, made requisite, as an pti 1 
case, by his very advanced period of life. Please tell 
us what his practice was during the rest of the day.” 

“My grandfather, gentlemen, was & person of very 


Tegular habits, and took nothing else of this sort, un- 
til 11 o'clock, and then only a glass of Jamaica rum.” 
“Indeed; did he drink anything with his meals?” 
“Not exactly with his meals; about half an hour 
before dinner he drank a mixture to which he was 
consisting of about half and half of cider and 

Bat after drinking that it was his custom to 

go out for 4 short walk and return to dinner. When 


dinner was about half through, he would then drink 
say & glass of rum or whiskey, as the case may be, 
4nd another when dinner was over. Dinner was al- 
‘ways punctually on the table at one o” ; he took 
no more until four o’clock, and after that a small 
quantity in his tea. His practice was not to drink 
anything else until near bed-time, which was always 
nine o'clock, when he had another glass or two of 
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whiskey or rum; unless, indeed, some neighbor or 
friend came in to join hima. He was very hospitable, 
always,and as _ have remarked, extremely regular 
in his habits.” . 


The committee looked at one another, and hesitated 


about pursuing the inquiry any further. It occurred 
to them, however, that it would be well to save them- 
selves, if possible, in regard to the use of tobacco. 
“Did Dr. — ever smoke?” asked the chairman. 
“That,” said the host, “ was one of his most regular 
habits. He was not often without a pipe in his 


mouth, when not engaged professionally, He did 
not smoke in bed.” 


“Surely, then, he used tobacco in no other way?” 
suggested the interrogator. 

““My grandfather, every Saturday afternoon, gen- 

, purchased a certain quantity of pigtail to- 

bacco, say from twenty-one to twenty-three inches 

im length; this he cut up into seven different por- 

tions, one of which per day, and no more, he used for 


chewing in the course of the seven days of the week, 


My grandfather's habits, as I have observed—" 


“0, confound your grandfather and his habits,” 
broke in the questioner, out of all patience. “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but it is not necessary for us to pur- 
sue this subject any further.”” And so they left. 


AN ASTONISHED CHAPLAIN. 
There is a joke—though positively a wicked one— 
on a certain chaplain, which ought not to be lost to 


the world. It is the chaplain’s business to look after 
the regimental mail. This chaplain had been an- 
noyed exceedingly by the great number of warriors 
who were constantly running to him and inquiring 
about the arrival and departure of mails. To save 
time and patience, he posted a notice outside his tent 
which read: “The chaplain does not know when the 


mail will go,” and imagined his troubles at an end, 
Ho was absent from the camp that day, and on re- 


turning and glancing at his notice, was hérrified to 
see there upon his own door, read by multitudes 
during the day, in a hand exactly counterfeiting his, 
following the words “‘the chaplain does not know 
when the mail will go,” this addition, by some wretch: 
Neither does he care a d—n.” It was a case of de- 


pravity that he was unprepared for. 


A RESPONSIBLE NEGRO. 

Three or four weeks ago an amusing incident took 
place in one of the most splendid of the New York 
hotels, which is too good not to be related. A th 
gentleman was a boarder in the house, and preferring 
not to eat at the table d’hote, had his meals served in 


his own parlor, with all the elegance for which the 
establishment is noted. Being somewhat annoyed 
with the airs of the servant who waited on him—a 
negro of very sooty complexion—he desired him, one 
day at dinner, to retire. The negro bowed, and took 
his stand directly behind the gentleman's chair. Sup- 
posing him gone, it was with some impatience that a 
few minutes after the gentleman saw him step for- 
ward to remove the soup, 
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“Fellow,” said he, “leave the room, I wish to be 


alone. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Cuffee, drawing himself up 
stiffly, ‘‘ but J om responsible for the silver !”’ 

It is said that the negro was not footed out of the 
rom. The distinguished 
to that. 


NEW YEARS’ CALLS. 
“Did you make calls on New Years?” 
“No,” said my friend Tom. “I used to, but I’m 


“ How so?” said I, anxious to learn his experience. 
“Why, you see,” said Tom, feelingly, “as I was 
making calls,some years back, I fell in love with a 
beautiful girl—that she was. Well, sir, I courted 
her like a trump, and I thought I had her sure, when 


sloped with talo—yo hat lovely creature 


did.” 
“She showed bad taste,” said I, compassionately. 
“More than that,” remarked Tom, nervously. 

“Downright inhumanity is the word. I could stand 

being jilted for a down-town broker, a captain with 

whiskers, or anything showy, that I could—but to 
be cut out, like a suit of clothes, by the ninth part 


ofa man—a trifle over the decimal fraction of human- 


ity—that was brutality, But I swore vengeance— 
that I did.” 

“Vengeance?” I nervously inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom, with earnestness, “and I 
took it. I patronized the robber of my happiness, 
and ordered a full suit of clothes, regardless of ex- 
pense. The tailor laid himself out on the job. I tell 
you, they were stunning, you may believe it.” 

“But your vengeance?” said I, prompting him, 

"T struck that tailor in his most vital point—that 


Idid—I never paid that bill—no, sir, I didn’t. But 
those infernal clothes were the cause of all my future 
misfortunes, that they were.” 
“How so?” said I, with a smile of compassion. 
“Wearing them, I captivated my present wife. She 


told me so, gnd I haven’t had a happy day since. - 


But I am bound to be square with that wretched 
talor, in the long run, I’ve left him a legaoy, om 
condition that he marries my widow.” 


A COOL CUSTOMER. 

The following, too good to be lost, occurred some 
years ago in Germantown, in a hotel not many miles 
from the railroad. 

“Will you give me a glass of ale, if you please?” 
tked a rather seedyish-looking person, with an old 
but well-brushed coat, and a most foo shiny hat. 

It was produced by the bar-tender, creaming over 
the edge of the tumbler. 

“Thank ye,” said the recipient, as he placed it to 
his lips. Having finished it ata swallow, he smacked 
his lips, and said: 

“This is very fine ale-very, Whose is it?” 

“Tt is Dawson’s ale.” 

Pin Dawson’s,eh? Well, give us andther glass 

It was done; and holding it up to the light, and 
looking through it, the connolaseur said: 

“"Pon my word, it is superb ale—superd/!—clear as 
Madeira, I must have some more of that. Give 
Me a mug of it,” 


The mug was furnished; bnt before putting it to 
his lips the imbiber said: 

“ Whose ale did you say this was?” 

“* Dawson’s,” repeated the bar-tender, 

The mug was exhausted, and also the vocabulary 
of praise; and it only remained for the appreciative 
gentleman to say, as he wiped his mouth and went 
toward the door: 

Dawson's ale, is it? I know Dawson very well—I 


shall see him soon, and will settle with him for the 


glasses and a mug of his incomparable brew! Good- 
mawning!” 


THE CRITICS AND THE DOG. 
An amusing story is told of a young Parisian artist, 
who lately painted a portrait of a duchess, with which 
her friends were not satisfied, declaring that it was 


totally unlike, The painter, however, was convinced 


that he had succeeded admirably, and proposed that 
the question of resemblance or no resemblance should 
be left to a little dog belonging to the duchess, which 
was agreed to. Accordingly the picture was sent to 
the hotel of the lady the next day, and a large party 
assembled to witness the test. The dog was called in, 
and no sooner did he see the portrait than he sprang 


upon it, licked it all over, and showed every demon- 
stration of the greatest joy, The triumph of the 


painter was complete, and all present insisted that 
the picture had been retouched during the night, 
which was actually so, the artist having rubbed it 
over with a thin coating of lard! The dog’s nose 
was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 


Near Newport is situated the island of Conanicut, 


the inhabitants of which are in the habit of taking 
their produce to the market of the former place, tak- 


long shaggy, uncombed hair, gave him an uncommonly 
boorish appearance, even in that then primitive 


place. The father was in the habit of visiting New- 
port, according to the custom of his neighbors, On 


one occasion, he took home with him, packed at the 


discharged of its contents, when this uncouth son ran 
as usual, and raised the lid, to see what father had 


brought from town, On this occasion, he gave but 


one brief look, dropped the lid, and with terror de- 
picted in every feature, cried out: “O, mother! 
mother! father has brought. home a cub! he has 
brought home acub! I seed him—a young bear!” 


CONGRESSIONAL EXPERIENCE. 


An old gentleman, an ex-Congressman, related his 
experience, a day or two since, in our hearing, as fol- 
lows: He was addressing a small audience, includ- 
ing three members of the House, at a dinner-table. 

“There was a time,” said he, “when the people 
had some respect for a member of Congress. I re- 
member when the citizens of a small town would turn 
out to meet him at a railroad station, and tender him 


* the warmest hospitalities; but two years ago I was 
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: ing back, in return, such commodities as their neces- 7 
sities demand. Some years since, there lived an 
honest family on this island, who had a son, whose | a 
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traveling in the West, and whenever it became known 
that I was a Congressman, the hotel-keepers made 
me pay in advance, while, when they thought I was 
a gentleman, they’d trust me for a whole month. I 
found that the general opinion was that Congress was 

demoralized, and I made up my mind that I 
wouldn’t run again to save my district from the devil.” 


+ 


A BLUNT FARMER. 

We were much amused ata fashionable restaurant, 
a short time since, by the entrance of an honest old 
farmer, who came, as he said, ‘to get his dinner.” 

Seating himself at a small circular table, he took off 

_ his hat, placed it on the floor by his side, nd with an 
_ ancient cotton handkerchief commenced wiping the 
large drops of perspiration from his honest face. 

Stepping up to the countryman, a white-aproned 
waiter inquired, in a cast iron voice: 

“ What'll y’ order, sir?” 

“What'd you say?” replied the farmer, looking at 
his interrogator with no small degree of interest. 

“T inquired what you'd have,” exclaimed the waiter, 
looking as if the farmer’s penetrating glance had 
slightly started the starch. 

“ What I'd have?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I came in to get my dinner.” 

“Very well, sir; what dish do you prefer?” 

“ Well, I d’know; what have you got?” 

Roast beef, corned beef, beefsteak, beef alamode 
with nudles, pressed corned beef cold, veal roast, 
chickens roast, boiled or fricaseed, grenadins of veal 
a la jardiniere, croquettes of fish a l’'allemande—” 

“Hold on! hold on!” cried the farmer. “I don’t 
know anything about them things. Why, you’ve got 
a voice like a stove-pipe with a dozen nails in it. Give 
me some mutton chop, and don’t speak .to me again 
till I settle my bill, or I shan’t know whether I’m in 
an eating-house or a Latin observatory !”” 


A DISGUSTED CHAPLAIN, 

One of the wounded rebel soldiers thought he was 
about to die; and feeling that he had many sins to 
answer for, he requested that a minister should be 
sent to him. The Rev. Mr. H., a rebel parson, was 
called in. Siting down beside the wounded man, 
and assunting all the sacerdotal airs, he gravely said: 
* My friend, in what state was your mind when you 
first felt that you would like to be baptized?” Fee- 
bly and dolorously the feeble man replied: “ Ar-kan- 
saw.” The divine was instantly disgusted, and rising 
from the sick bed in great indignation, said: “ Shucks! 
that fellow don’t know enough to go to heaven!” and 
left the room. 


A DETERMINED FATHER. 
Close to the lands of the Pennsylvania Central Oil 
~~ Company, there lives an old chap who is worth a mint. 
Ignorant, of course, dumb luck has made him rich. 
His household pets consist of a terrier dog and afi 
idiot daughter, both of which engage his attention. 
The former provided for, he determined to “ accom- 
plish” his daughter. He bought a piano and a harp, 
and a guiter, and a car load of music books and so 
forth, winding up his business by engaging a first- 
class, intellectual and musical tutor. The documents 
were of course spon arranged for business. The tutor 
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set to work and toiled like @ Trojan, but with no suc- 
cess. Despairing of ultimate triumph, the tutor went 
to the ofl king and made a clean breast of it. 

“Why, what the world’s the matter?” asked the 
father. 

* Well,” answered the tutor, “ Kitty has got a piano 
and guitar and harp, and music and books, and all 
that, but she wants capacity—that’s all.” 

“Well, by the Lord, Harry,” cried the oil king, 
“if that’s all, just buy it. I’ve got tlie stuff, and if 
money will get it, she shall have capacity or anything 
else.” 

The music teacher resigned, There is a chance for 
some one. 


ONE SOLID REASON FOR MARRYING. 
“You ought to marry.” 
“ Never.” 
“IT know a good girl for you.” 
Let me alone!” 
“But, perhaps you don’t know her. She is young.” 
“Then she is sly.” 
“ Beautiful.” 
“ The more dangerous.” 
“ Of good family.” 
“ Then she is proud.” 
is tender-hearted.” 
“ Then she is jealous.” 
“ She has talents.” 
“To kill me.” 
And one hundred thousand dollars.” 
“ TU take her,” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

A Western paper relates the following anecdote, and 
states that the scene occurred at a hotel. The land- 
lord said to a boarder: ' 

“See here, Mr. ——, the chambermaid found a 
hair-pin in your bed this morning, and it will not 
answer. * 

“ Well,” replied the boarder, “I founda hair in the 
butter this morning, but it did not prove you hada 
woman in it.” 

The two men looked at each other for about ten 
seconds, when each smiled and went his way, no 
doubt pondering on the peculiarities of circumstantial 
evidence. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Why has a clock always a bashful appearance? 

Ans.—Because it keeps its hands before its face. 

Why is a man with his eyes shut like an illiterate 
schoolmaster? 

Ans.—Because he keeps his pupils in the dark. 

Why is “Yes” the most ignorant word in the lan- 
guage? 

Ans.—Because it does not “no” (know) anything. 

Can you spell blind pig in two letters? 

Ans.—P. G., that is piggy without an I (eye). 

‘When is a man thinner than a lath? 

Ans.—When he’s a shaving. 

When is a man over head and ears in debt? 

Ans.—When he has a hat on which is not paid for. 

Why is a confectioner like a druggist? 

Ans.—Because he sells ples and things (pison 
things). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CITY LIFE. 
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Poor Woman To r1cH Conrractor.—Alas, sir, this is hard, to make shirts for six cents! 
Rion Contrracror.— 


Bah! don’t tell me. ‘is an iron age—yes, ma’am, an age of steel. 


> 
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TAKING THE STARCH OUT OF HIM.—I say, Tom, just see me take the starch out of that swell! x 
| | 4 
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Fraxx Yourc Lapy.—Yes, Charles, I've thought of the subject, and conclude that I cannot accept of : 
afford me such luxu- 
your proposals. Five thousand wear, atthe prevent price of gold, would hardy me luxu 
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ARISTOCRACY OF THE PRESENT Day.—Jim, does you smoke Yankee cigar-stumps when 
No, Tom, it’s poor economy to waste tying to make ’em go. Petter stick 
and then you knows what you smokes. 


IGNANT DEALER.—Good heavens "spose I can government build that shoe 


a 
nds ‘em? 
eee to fust love, 
om 
“2 can’t prevent me comin’ and seein’ yer, * jist sich as yer master takes—and 
. it’s no tax I'll pay for the same! d 
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